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Appointments Vacant 






Appointments Vacant 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
—— following TEACHERS are required, namely :— 
1. 


MASTER or MISTRESS for September, to take charge 
of the Botany of the Advanced Course in Science and 
Mathematics. Candidates should be graduates of a British 
University with First or Second Class Honours and must 
have had teaching experience. 

2. MASTER or MISTRESS for September, qualified to teach 
History in the highest Forms of the School. Candidates 
should be graduates of a British University with special 
qualifications in History with English as subsidiary subject, 
Previous experience in Secondary School esential. 

3. MISTRESS for September, to teach French to the Middle 
and Lower Forms of the School. Candidates should be 
graduates of a British University and should have acquired 
a knowledge of the language by residence abroad. Previous 
teaching experience essential. 

Salary according to scale in each case. 

Forms of application (which should be returned duly filled up 

not later than June 25, 1920) may be obtained on receipt of stamped 


addressed envelope from 
Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, specially qualified 
in Design as applied to Metal Work, Pottery and Process 
Work for reproduction. Preference will be given to applicants 
capable of taking life classes. 

Salary £180 by {£10 per annum to {220 and then by /15 per 
annum to £370. Teaching exnerience, including approved courses 
of training abroad, up to a maximum of 10 years, will be taken 
into consideration in fixing the initial salary. 

Anplications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned on 
receint of stamped addressed envelope, should reach this office 
not later than Saturday, June 26. 

HERBERT REED, 

Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, 

April 13, 1920. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

(University of London), Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
HE COUNCIL of Bedford College invite APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the DEPART- 
MENT of PHILOSOPHY, the appointment to date from Septem- 
ber 1,1920. Candidates must havean Honours Degree or its equiva- 
lent in Philosophy ; experience in University lecturing is desirable. 
Applications must be received not later than Saturday, June 12. 
Further information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in CHINESE, 
tenable at the School ot Oriental Studies. Salary £400 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on June 29, 1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of 
London, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
OUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the above lectureship. 
Salary £300 to £400, according to qualificationsand experience, 
Applications, with the names of not more than three references, 
to be in the hands of the Registrar by June 19. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
COUNCIL OF THE DURHAM COLLEGES. 

HE Council invites APPLICATIONS (before June 24) for the 
PROFESSORSHIP of HEBREW in the Durham Colleges. 
Initial salary £500 per annum. A knowledge of other cognate 

Oriental languages will be deemed a recommendation. 
For further particulars address the SECRETARY of COUNCIL, 

University Offices, Durham. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL: 
MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ANTED for next September, a MISTRESS with good 

qualification for teaching English. Salary £150 to £330, 

by £10 a year. A year’s post graduate training counts as two 

years of service. A substantial provisional bonus will also be paid. 

Apply immediately to HEADMASTER, Secondary School, Mex- 
borough. 














BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

HE COUNCIL of Bedford Collece invite APPLICATIONS 

for the POST of ASSISTANT LECTURER in BOTANY. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours degree, or its equivalent. 
Minimum salary £250. 

Applications must be received not later than June 24. Further 

information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford Crllege, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ERITH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT in September :— 

(a) ASSISTANT MASTER to teach ENGLISH. Graduate 
with Honours in English. 

(b) ASSISTANT MASTER to teach ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and MATHEMATICS. Ability to take some Drill will 
be a recommendation. 

Both Masters will be expected to take part in the Games, and 
ability to act as Scoutmaster will be a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the County Scale, plus bonus of {36 

rt annum and allowance for training and experience. Minimum 
£180 to £220, maximum £350 to £420. 

Applications should be sent at once to the HEAD MastTER, County 
School, Erith Road, Belvedere. 





E, SALTER DAVIES, 


May 28, 1920. Director of Education. 






























Appointments Vacant 


GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ANTED for September, a man to teach chiefly ENGLISH 
W in Lower and Middle Forms and help with French, History 
or Geography. Salary on the West Riding scale, which is at present 
£180-£10-£240-£15-£450, with bonus to be fixed later. 

Applications to be made by June 17 upon forms which may be 
obtained from W. T. SiLVEsTER, 10, Victoria Street, Goole, Yorks. 


ASHBURTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, S. DEVON: 


R Wistar in September next, JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
MASTER, general Form subjects: botany, carpentry, or 
commercial subjects useful. Salary scale: £200 commencing (or 
£169 with board and residence), rising to £375. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience; disciplinarian,willing 
to help with School Games or other outside activities. 
_ Apply Heap MasTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
N APPOINTMENT to the CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 


will shortly be made. Stipend 4800. Applications to the 
REGIstTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Headmaster—H. Parry Jones, M.A. (Oxon). 


EQUIRED for September, GRADUATE (experienced), with 
Honours in Physics and Mathematics. Salary, £180— 410 
£240—/15—{£450, together with special variation for High Honours. 
Previous experience considered in fixing initial salary. 
Apply T. Grirrits, Clerk to the Governors, Llanrwst. 


PLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
DEVONPORT ART SCHOOL. 


EQUIRED, for the Day and Evening Classes, including Day 
Junior Art Trades School (Girls), a HEAD MASTER-IN- 
CHARGE. Applicant must have had good teaching experience 
and possess good art qualifications. Proof of ability to organise 
will be a recommendation. Salary scale £250 per annum, rising 
to a maximum of £420. Initial salary according to training and 
experience.—Particulars from E. CHANDLER Cook, Education 
Secretary, Education Offices, Cobourg Street, Plymouth. 




















PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EpwucarTion.) 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Principal: T. T. NELSON, A.R.C.A. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following Appointments :— 
FULL-TIME MASTER, specialist in Modelling. 
FULL-TIME MASTER, specialist in Architecture. 
Candidates must hold recognised qualifications of the Board of 
Education. Preference may be given to candidates possessing 
the Schools Associateship of the Royal College of Art in Modelling 
and Architecture respectively. 
Particulars of the appointments and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 
H. E. CURTIS, 
Secretary. 
Offices for Higher Education, The Municipal College, Portsmouth. 
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Appointments Vacant 


CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 








SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of PRINCIPsj 
of the above-named School, which will become vacay 
in September next. 
The gentleman to be appointed will be required (1) to maintaiy 
and strengthen the present close relationship between the Ar 
School and the local crafts and industries; (2) to act as advise 








to the Committee in regard to Art Education in all the schook§ 





under their authority ; (3) to take charge of the Art teachin 
at the University College in due course to be established. ; 

The Committee would be prepared to apply to the Board oj 
Education for exceptional recognition as Principal of any special 
qualified candidate. 

Commencing salary, {800 per annum. 

Forms of application and particulars of the appointment ma 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR, School of Arts and Cralk 









Leicester, and should be returned to the undersigned not late 





than June 28, 1920. 
F. P. ARMITAGE, 
Director of Education. 





Town Hall, Leicester. 


Appointments Wanted 


XPERIENCED SENIOR FRENCH MASTER (native) in 











a Secondary School wants similar permanent engagement F 


in or near London. 
ATHEN#ZUM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet Street, 


Summer Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


First-class testimonials.—Write to Box §), 
E.C, 














For LIBRARIANS OF RURAL SYSTEMS. 





At the UNIVERSITY of BRISTOL, August 30-September | 
Under the auspices of the UNIVERSITY of LONDO' 


1920. 

SCHOOL of LIBRARIANSHIP, by favour of the UN: 

VERSITY COMMITTEE, 

N intensive Course for those actually or hoping to be in charg 

of Rural Library Systems will be provided, comprisix 

25 lectures, illustrated by demonstrations, visits to Libraries, é 
by the following :— 

Dr. E. A. Baker, Director of the School, 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 

Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., 

Mr. R. Wright, of the Wilts County Libraries. 
And a public lecture by :— 





Mr. J. M. Mitchell, B.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdon 


Trust. 
Fee for the Course 2 guineas (1 guinea for students of the Scho 
of Librarianship). 





A limited number of students will be received at the Hall of) 
Residence at an inclusive charge of two guineasa week. Admissiot > 





will be allotted in order of application. Excursions to Bath, Welk, 
Cheddar, &c., will be arranged. For further particulars apply to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit. 
University College, London, W.C.1. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 

PPLICATIONS for the POSITION of PRINCIPAL of Deben- 
hams’ Day Continuation School, 3, Vere Street, W., are 
invited. The School has been designed to meet the requirements 
(under the Education Act, 1918) of 500 to 1,000 employees, the 
number at present on the roll being about 500. Applicants must 
possess a good degree of an English University, and are expected 
to have had teaching and organising experience. The salary 
offered will be determined by the experience and qualifications of 
the successful applicant, but it will not be less than the current 

scale for similar positions in the London area. : 
Applications marked ‘ Principal,’”’ must reach PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY, 91, Wimpole Street, W., not later than Thursday, July 1, 
1920. Stamped addressed envelopes must accompany the appli- 

cations, 








Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully asi 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbo 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local- 
Miss Nancy McFarvang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


Oger sy Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 








undertaken.—Ivatts & Younc, Typewriting Office, Penywem § 


Road (corner of Earls Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


“ NGLA KAJ ESPERANTA ETIMOLOGIO.” “ English end 
A Esperanto Etymology.” €. G. S.-Menteth, B.A. (Orot 
.. . A learned and suggestive study .. .” 
(Berne). 








(trans.) 





By REDDIE MALLET. 
PUBLISHERS: 








“For their humour, their pointed irony, their wise humanity, we cordially recommend the book.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


THERE’S A FRESH POETIC VEIN 


POEMS FROM BEYOND 


Any Bookseller. 
WATTS & CO., 


IN 


Anv theory. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHNSON’S 


Post 5d. 


COURT, E.C.4 


























































Esperani © 
10d. post free.—B. E. A., 17, Hart Street, London, W.C.1.% 
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Art Exhibitions 
'THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, 


14, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS & ETCHINGS, 
“FACTS and FANTASIES” 4y LOUIS WEIRTER. 
May—June, 1920. 

















GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Paintings and Drawings by 


MARY MACLEOD, ALEXANDRE IACOVLEFF, 
C. S. MEACHAM and T. P. and S. P WOOD, 














—_ 


CHARLES CONDER, WILSON STEER, 


WALTER SICKERT, AUGUSTUS JOHN, 

EDWARD STOTT, ALFRED STEVENS, 

H. B. BRABAZON, ALBERT GOODWIN, 
SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, etc. 


Exhibition of Water-Colour and other Drawings at 
THE ELDAR GALLERY, 40, Gt. Marlborough Street, W.!. 


10—6 daily. Admission and catalogue, 1s. 3d. 


HAMPSTEAD ARTY GALLERY, 


$45, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W33. 
PASTELS AND WATER-COLOURS: 
Every week-day 10 to 6 until June 30. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, GraFTon Street, W.1. 
Exhibition of Recent Paintings and Drawings by Roger Fry. 

















THE 








THE BULKELEY PORTRAITS. 

By Reynolds, Romney, Kneller, Beachey and others. On 
view at the Goupil Gellery. (Wm. Marchant & Co.), 5, Regent 
Street. Admission Is. 3d. with tax. 10—5.30. Saturdays, 
10—1. 





Sales by Auction 


EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES FROM THE BRITWELL 
LIBRARY. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
W's SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 





New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, June 14 and following 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely. 
A REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLISH 
TALES, NOVELS and ROMANCES, including most of the Rarest 
Publications of the Tudor Period, from the renowned Library, 
formerly at Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks, the property of S. R. 
Christie Miller, Esq. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies, containing 11 plates, price 7s. 6d. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
W's SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 





New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, June 16, and two 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely— 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprising the property of 
Commander E. Bruce-Gardyne, R.E., the property of the trustees 
of the late Major A. M. Storer; the property of Sir R. F. Leighton, 
Bart.; AVALUABLE COLLECTION OF GARDENING BOOKS, 
many with fine Plates in colours, including Lawrence Roses, 1799; 
Redoute les Liliacees, 1802-16; Les Roses, 1817-24; and Venetnat 
Jardin de la Malmaison, 1803, the property of A. W. Paul, Esq., 
of Stranrmer, Broxbourne, Herts; Chinese Drawings of Birds, the 
property of Lieut.-Col.G. W. Muir; Indian and Persian Drawings 


| and Manuscripts, the property of A. H. Bates, Esq., (deceased), 


and other properties, including Shakespeare Folio, 2nd edition, 
1632, and 4th edition, 1685; Intrationum Liber, 1510; Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 1599-1600; Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 Vols., 1525; Clarke 
and McArthur’s Life of Nelson, printed on vellum, 1809; Finely 
Illustrated French Books of the Eighteenth Century; Books in 
Fine Bindings; a fine English Thirteenth Century MS. of the 
Bible, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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“Tone Harmonies” by William Hoggatt. 


Cheap Suits must be Cheap 


and, make no mistake, they look it. 


The manufacture of a suit begins with 
wool-growing, and passes through innumer- 
able processes before it reaches the tailor, 
and the best qualities command the 
attention of specialists in each process. 
Specialists cannot be found willing to give 
their services for nought. The man who 
has learned his trade, commands his wage, 
especially to-day. 

Finally, it needs a tailor of the highest 
ability to make the suit, or otherwise all 
that has gone before is wasted. 


Don’t Study Price Only! 
Look for Quality ! 


Look for Fair and 
Moderate Prices! 


SEE NICOLL SUITS. 


It is wonderful, but it will be more 
wonderful to you that Nicoll’s are able 
to make suits incomparable for all the 
excellent qualities looked for in a suit at 
such prices as 


10, 12 and 14 Gans. 


especially if you are a judge of good work 
and materials, 

One reason for this is that Nicoll’s fix 
their prices on the bases of cash or short 
credit, which to a considerable extent 
lowers the charges, and they further desire 
to favour their customersin regard to the 
incidence of Excess Profit Duty. 


H. J. NICOLL 
& CO., LTD., 

114-120 Regent St., W.1 & 

22, Cornhill, E.C. 3 London 

Liverpool — 650, Bold Street. 








Illustrated Catalogue‘ 








& Patterns Post Free. 


Manchester —- 10 Mosley Street. 








STUDY THIS STATEMENT. 


It is impossible to forget! 








The hundreds of impressions that are conveyed to your brain by the eye or ear eaeh 
day are confusing, and yet there are men and women who can remember the most 
insignificant happenings. They cannot forget faces, facts or figures. They are successful 
because they find it impossible to forget. They are sure they know. 


In ONE ~Evening | can make it 
impossible for YOU to forget, 


The secret of a Reliable Memory can be learnt by you. I have taught thousands by 
Nature’s Perfect Process, and I can teach you. But I won’t ask you to sit up night 
after night studying, or to spend all your spare time memorising—that’s the wn-natural 
way of doing things, and only serves to make hfe unendurable. My course is based 


_ on Nature’s Own Rules, and I will send you a New and Enlarged Explanatory Booklet 


or a Postcard bearing your name and address. 


Get in the Ranks with Big Business Men, Artists, Scientists, and Engineers. I have 
supplied my Natural System to Royalty and many prominent people at home and 
abroad, Note this: There is no long series of Books to study. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


is made to you, as a reader of THE ATHENUM, to benefit by a wonderful Natural System 
of Memory Training. But stop! Don’t confuse this with an expensive ‘‘ course,” 
entailing long, weary hours of study. Itisnotso. It is a Short Road to Success, and 
because it is THE road, you should benefit by it, for it will help you every day of your 
life, at work, at pleasure, or at home. 


THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO—vwrite to the address given below, ask for free 
booklet No. A.M,.10,and particulars of this special offer to THE ATHEN2UM readers, and 
SEND NO MONEY. Out of the hundreds of testimonials I am constantly receiving, 
I will quote you this one—you will receive many others when you write -— 
Greenwood House, 
Shaldon, S. Devon. 
Dear Mr. Cox, 

Since writing to you a few months ago, I have given ‘‘ Nature’s Perfect Process” a much 
more searching trial, and I find that my first opinions were amply justified. 

This process has given to me an increased interest in everything with which I am associated 
and my only regret is that I did not hear of it in my younger days. 

In my opinion it is the ONLY CORRECT WAy to get increased brain efficiency, and NO 
ONE CAN POSSIBLY FAIL /o derive great benefit from it if they carry out your instructions 
conscientiously. 

Wishing you every success, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. S. DAVENHILL., 
Ask for FREE BOOKLET No. A.M.10 to-day. Remember—‘‘It is impossible to 
forget ) 


GEORGE H. COX (A.M. 10), ‘‘ Farringford,’? Tettemham Road, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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From HEATH CRANTON’S LIST. 


A New Housekeening Book. 

The Publishers have great confidence in—and thoroughly 
recommend—a new Housekeeping Book by that well-known 
authority Mrs. J. E. PANTON, which is now ready. It is 
entitled ‘‘IN GARRET AND KITCHEN” (HINTS FOR THE 
LEAN YEARS),” and the price is 6s. Many are compelled 
to live in large houses in these days because they cannot 
afford to remove into smaller ones—even if such could be 
obtained !—owing to the expenseinvolved. The book, to such, 
will be irdeed “a very present help in time of trouble,” 


FICTION. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Virtue.” 
CUPID IN AFRICA Capt. P. C. WREN. 1s. 6d. 
Ravpa Strauss in the Bystander: “It is good to see Capt. Wren’s name 
once again on the title page of anovel. He is especially a man’s writer—virile 
and joyous. There is no one better able to describe real grit. He interests 
you quickly and keeps you interested, and his work is wholly alive.” 
By the Author of “‘ The Dream Girl.” 
mas. anaeraune © DIAMONDS. 
R, D. WATSON 
The Times: “ A really ll. a. a maze of mystification which absorbs 
and puzzles the reader right to the end.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Salaam,”’ etc. 
TIGRESS ! ISOBEL MOUNTAIN. (Ready Shortly.) 7s. 6d. 


Aa New Writer Worth Watch: ng. 
THE SILVER WHISTLE. MARY CLELAND (Miss 
Margot B. Wel 
The Times: “ Told aN a cleverly, and shows a genuine knack of 
observation, together with a real capacity for the expression of sensible beliefs 
and opinions.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Lushington Mystery.” 
THE MANATON DISASTER. PHILIPPA TYLER. 6s. 9d. 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘What chiefly distinguishes this Novel from a 
thousand others is the very high constructive ability displayed—it would be 
difficult to overpraise such consummate handling—a Teally fine plot, effective, 
admirable.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Education of Oliver Hyde’ etc 


my MASTERS. REGINALD E. SALWEY. 6s. 
Scotsman: ‘‘ An excellent book.” 


6, FLEET LANE, 
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PERMANENT BOOKS 
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PLAYS for a PEOPLES THEATRE 


3s. 6d. net. each. Postage 2d. 

1. THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. A play in four 
Acts. By DovucGLas GoLpRING. 

2. TOUCH ANDGO. A play with a“Labour” interest. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 

3. THE KINGDOM, 
GLORY. 
FYFE. 


THE POWER, AND THE 
A morality in three scenes. By HAMILTON 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
the people. 


These poems show an amazing command of 

language, musical art, and defiant and 

deliberate negligence of rhymes. 

The Nation describes Sherard Vines as “‘ an 

extremely vivid and charming poet.” The 

Saturday Review says: ‘* Mr. Vines touches 

something like the truth.”’ 
THE WIDE GARDEN, and other poems. By HERBERT 
TREMAINE, author of ‘‘ The Feet of the Young Men.” 

3s. 6d. net 

LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. By S. GERTRUDE Forp. 
As welcome to readers in general as to students of the art 


Poems for 


By SHERARD VINES. 3s. 6d. net. 


of Poetry. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE FORTUNE. A Romance of Friendship. By 
DoucLas GoOLpRING. New edition in the press. A few 
copies of Ist edition still available. 7s. net. 


ALETA DAY. A Novel. By Francis MaRIon BEYNON. 
‘‘ The genuineness of the story and of Aleta herself .. . 
make a real impression on the reader.” —Times Literary 
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Supplement, 6s, net. = 

= 

London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3, Tudor St., E.C.4 = 
SOMBER HM NAHM RN 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


By FRANCOIS DE CALLIERE. Translated with 
an Introduction by A. F. WHYTE. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net, 


TRE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR 
By ELLERY C. STOWELL. 25s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POWER 


By W. M. FULLERTON. Fourth and Definitive 
Edition of this history of world politics and economics 

















from the Franco-Prussian War to to-day. 18s net, 
77) 
ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
ROMANTICISM 
By E. ALLISON PEERS and M. FINCH. lis. net, 


ROUSSEAU & ROMANTICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT, Professor of French Lit erature 








at Harvard University. 17s. net. 

“*This remarkable book. A closely argued and copious documental indict- 

ment of the modern mind. We are almost compelled to declare that it is the 

only book of criticism worthy the name which has appeared in English in the 
twentieth century.”—J. M. M. in The Atheneum. 

By PAUL ELMER MORE. Author of ‘‘ The Drift 

of Romanticism,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


“*Mr. More stands for true American scholarship in contrast to the false to 
which we are frequently exposed. There are many professors of 
literature in America whose work, compared with such a ripe performance, 
shows but the immature crudity of the clever schoolboy. All these essays 
are the work not only of a scholar but of that rarer person, the thinker.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
HUMANISM 


By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 7s. 


“Brilliantly lined.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Morning Post. 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 12s. 6d. net. 

“It has seldom been our good fortune to read a book of criticism in which 

we were so impressed by the author’s purity of intention. As a vindication 

of the supreme place of poetry as poetry in human life,as astimulus to critical 
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CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 


ICKENS has for many years been in disrepute 
among the highbrows. Whether he is begin- 
ning slowly to emerge from the limbo in which 

the more exalted criticism has left him, we have no 
means of knowing. Perhaps Mr. Chesterton’s valorous 
propaganda on his behalf is beginning to have its 
effect ; perhaps—irony of ironies— Dickens is creeping 
back to his true position by way of the vogue of 
Gissing, who wrote a very fine book about him. The 
popular affection for Dickens has never waned; it 
would have been as well for the critical reputation of 
the country if the intellectuals had not neglected him. 


That they did so, that to some extent they still do 
so, isindubitable. How many times have we ourselves 
heard the fatally self-revealing words: ‘‘ Dickens was 
not an artist’’? Possibly, probably, the time will 
come when that very sentence will be held to have 
been typical of a period in which the current conception 
of art among the educated classes in England was 
more jejune and empty than it had ever been. The 
conception lingers on in the not yet exploded belief 
that the Hardy of the novels is not an artist. Let us 
hope it will not be long before both these preciosities 


die the death. 


For Dickens was, precisely, one of the greatest 
artists England or the world has ever produced. 
To measure this colossus by the Flaubertian foot-rule 
Is an exercise so comic, so essentially Laputan, that 
it must have filled the gods on high Olympus with 
unquenchable laughter for years, for Flaubert is a 
Pigmy in comparison with Dickens. The comic 
creations of Dickens are the work of an incomparable 
genius. The phantasmagoric light which he so 


intensely projected on to the reality ‘‘ never was on 
He created a world and peopled it. 


land or sea.”’ 


Such an art, so utterly individual, so unlike anything 
that preceded or anything that has followed it, may 
well need the perspective of a century for its true 
appreciation. Gissing made a beginning with the 
work; Mr. Chesterton has added a more definite 
insight into what is essential to the art of Dickens ; 
but we are still long leagues away from a true critical 
understanding. One can find, rather one has difficulty 
in avoiding, what purport to be seriously critical 
articles which consider, with a portentous wagging of 
the head, Dickens as a social theorist, the shirker of 
the sex-problem, the defender of shallow and senti- 
mental ideals. It is all so preposterously beside the 
mark. 

Dickens the creator is the man we have to 
reckon with ; one who sent out into his strange dark 
world gigantic figures innumerable, great shadows 
flung by the light of his genius on to the wall of our 
human cave, shadows that are more solid than the 
reality from which they are shaped. For the real 
may have three dimensions, but they are vague: 
the characters of Dickens may have but two, but 
they are definite as a diagram. Caricature, perhaps, 
but a strange kind of caricature that exists by its 
own right, and needs no incessant reference to the 
real for explanation ; a system that endures with as 
much validity as an abstract mathematical space ; 
a kingdom of absolute laughter, not so very kind, more 
than a little terrifying, that seems in some inexplicable 
way itself to supply the reason why Dickens spread, 
when opportunity came, the rosy mist of sentimentalism 
with a lavish hand. Perhaps this mysterious kingdom 
grew out of the monstrous vision of the world that a 
small boy may have who pastes labels on bottles in a 
blacking factory. Was it that Dickens never grew up ? 
Or that he was grown up at the ageof ten? The knee- 
high child who faces the world may have a secret of 
his own. Who knows ? 


wna, SAD 
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REVELATIONS 


ROM eight o’clock in the morning until about half- 

F past eleven Monica Tyrell suffered from her nerves, 

and suffered so terribly that these hours were— 
agonizing, simply. It was not as though she could control 
them. ‘‘ Perhaps if I were ten years younger ‘ 
she would say. For now that she was thirty-three she 
had a queer little way of referring to her age on all occasions, 
of looking at her friends with grave, childish eyes and 
saying : ‘‘ Yes, I remember how twenty years ago ‘ 
or of drawing Ralph’s attention to the girls—real girls— 
with lovely youthful arms and throats and swift hesitating 
movements who sat near them in restaurants. ‘‘ Perhaps 
if I were ten years younger 
“Why don’t you get Marie to sit outside your door 
and absolutely forbid anybody to come near your room 
until you ring your bell?” 

“Oh, if it were as simple as that!” She threw her 
little gloves down and pressed her eyelids with her fingers 
in the way he knew so well. ‘ But in the first place I’d 
be so conscious of Marie sitting there, Marie shaking 
her finger at Rudd and Mrs. Moon, Marie as a kind of 
cross between a wardress and a nurse for mental cases ! 
and then, there’s the post. One can’t get over the fact 
that the post comes and once it has come who—who— 
c uld wait until eleven for the letters ? ”’ 

His eyes grew bright ; he quickly, lightly clasped her. 
“ My letters, darling ? ”’ 

“Perhaps,” she drawled, softly, and she drew her 
hand over his reddish hair, smiling too, but thinking : 
“Heavens! What a stupid thing to say!” 

But this morning she had been awakened by one great 
slam of the front door. Bang. The flat shook. What 
was it? She jerked up in bed clutching the eiderdown ; 
her heart beat. What could it be? Then she heard 
voices in the passage. Marie knocked, and, as the door 
opened, with a sharp tearing rip out flew the blind and 
the curtains, stiffening, flapping, jerking. The tassel 
of the blind knocked—knocked against the window: 
“ Eh-h, voila! ’’ cried Marie, setting down the tray and 
running “C’est le vent, Madame. C’est un _ vent 
insupportable.”’ 

Up rolled the blind ; the window went up with a jerk ; 
a whitey-greyish light filled the room. Monica caught 
a glimpse of a huge pale sky and a cloud like a torn shirt 
dragging across before she hid her eyes with her sleeve. 

“Marie! the curtains! Quick, the curtains!’’ Monica 
fell back into the bed and then “ Ring-ting-a-ping-ping, 
ring-ting-a-ping-ping.”” It was the telephone. The limit 
of her suffering was reached ; she grew quite calm. ‘‘ Go 
and see, Marie.” 

“It is Monsieur. To know if Madame will lunch at 
Princes’ at one thirty to-day.”’ Yes, it was Monsieur 
himself. Yes, he had asked that the message be given 
to Madame immediately. Instead of replying Monica 
put her cup down and asked Marie in a small wondering 
voice what time it was. It was half-past nine. She lay 
still and half-closed her eyes. ‘“‘ Tell Monsieur I cannot 
come,” she said gently. But as the door shut, anger— 
anger suddenly gripped her close, close, violent, half- 
strangling her. How dared he? How dared Ralph do 
such a thing when he knew how agonizing her nerves 
were in the morning! Hadn't she explained and described 
and even—though lightly, of course; she couldn’t say 

such a thing directly—given him to understand that 
this was the one unforgivable thing. 

And then to choose this frightful windy morning. Did 
he think it was just a fad of hers, a little feminine folly 
so be laughed at and tossed aside. Why, only last night 
the had said: “Ah, but you must take me seriously, 
too”” And he had replied: ‘My darling, you'll no 
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believe me, but I know you infinitely better than you 
know yourself. Every delicate thought and feeling | 
bow to, I treasure. Yes, laugh! I love the way your lip 
lifts—’’ and he had leaned across the table—‘‘ I don’t 
care who sees that I adore all of you. I'd be with you 
on a mountain-top and have all the searchlights of the 
world play upon us.’ 

“Heavens!” Monica almost clutched her head.. Was it 
possible he had really said that? How incredible men 
were! And she had loved him—how could she have 
loved a man who talked like that. What had she been 
doing ever since that dinner party, months ago, when 
he had seen her home and asked if he might come and 
“see again that slow Arabian smile.’’ Oh, what nonsense 
—what utter nonsense—and yet she remembered at the 
time a strange deep thrill unlike anything she had ever 
felt before. 

“Coal! Coal! Coal! Old iron! Old iron! Old iron!” 
sounded from below. It was all over. Understand her? 
He had understood nothing. That ringing her up on 
a windy morning was immensely significant. Would he 
understand that? She could almost have laughed, 
“You rang me up when the person who understood me 
simply couldn’t have.” It was the end. And when 





Marie said: “ Monsieur replied he would be in the 
vestibule in case Madame changed her mind,’’ Monica 
said: ‘‘No, not verbena, Marie, carnations. Two 
handfuls.” 


A wild white morning, a tearing, rocking wind. Monica 
sat down before the mirror. She was pale. The maid 
combed back her dark hair—combed it all back—and 
her face was like a mask, with pointed eyelids and dark 
red lips. As she stared at herself in the blueish shadowy 
glass she suddenly felt 
excitement filling her slowly, slowly, until she wanted 
to fling out her aims, to laugh, to scatter everything, to 
shock Marie, to cry: “I’m free. I’m free. I’m free 
as the wind.’’ And now all this vibrating, trembling, 
exciting, flying world was hers. It was her kingdom. 
No, no, she belonged to nobody but Life. 

“That will do, Marie,’ she stammered. ‘ My hat, 
my coat, my bag. And now get me a taxi.”” Where was 
she going? Oh, anywhere. She could not stand this 
silent flat; noiseless Marie, this ghostly, quiet, feminine 
interior. She must be out ; she must be driving quickly— 
anywhere, anywhere. 

“The taxi is there, Madame.”’ As she pressed open 
the big outer doors of the flats the wild wind caught her 
and floated her across the pavement. Where to? She 
got in, and smiling radiantly at the cross, cold-looking 
driver, she told him to take her to her hairdresser’s. What 
would she have done without her hairdresser ? Whenever 
Monica had nowhere else to go to or nothing on earth 
to do she drove there. She might just have her hair 
waved and by that time she’d have thought out a plan. 
The cross, cold driver drove at a tremendous pace and 
she let herself be hurled from side to side. She wished 
he would go faster and faster. Oh, to be free of Princes’ 
at one thirty, of being the tiny kitten in the swansdown 
basket, of being the Arabian, and the grave, delighted 
child and the little wild creature. P “« Never again. 
she cried aloud, clenching her small fist. But the cab had 
stopped and the driver was standing holding the door 
open for her. 

The hairdresser’s shop was warm and glittering. It 
smelled of soap and burnt paper and wallflower brilliantine. 
There was Madame behind the counter, round, fat, white, 
her head like a powder puff rolling on a black satin pin 
cushion. Monica always had the feeling that they loved 
her in this shop and understood her—the real her—far 
better than many of her friends did. She was her real 
self here and she and Madame had often talked—quite 
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Then there was George who did 


strangely—together. 
She was really 


her hair, young, dark, slender George. 
fond of him. 

But to-day—how curious! Madame hardly greeted 
her. Her face was whiter than ever, but rims of bright 
red showed round her blue bead eyes and even the rings 
on her pudgy fingers did not flash. They were cold, 
dead, like chips of glass. When she called through the 
wall telephone to George there was a note in her voice 
that had never been there before. But Monica would 
not believe this. No, she refused to. It was just 
her imagination. She sniffed greedily the warm, scented 
air and passed behind the velvet curtain into the small 
cubicle. 

Her hat and jacket were off and hanging from the peg 
and still George did not come. This was the first time 
he had ever not been there to hold the chair for her, to 
take her hat and hang up her bag, dangling it in his fingers 
as though it were something he’d never seen before— 
something fairy. And how quiet the shop was! There 
was not a sound even from Madame. Only the wind 
blew, shaking the old house ; the wind hooted, and the 
portraits of Ladies of the Pompadour Period looked down 
and smiled, cunning and sly. Monica wished she hadn’t 
come. Oh, what a mistake tohave come! Fatal. Fatal. 
Where was George ? If he didn’t appear the next moment 
she would go away. She took off the white kimono. 
She didn’t want to look at herself any more When she 
opened a big pot of cream on the glass shelf her fingers 
trembled. There was a tuggling feeling at her heart as 
though her happiness—her marvellous happiness were 
trying to get free. 

“Tl go. I'll not stay.” She took down her hat. 
But just at that moment steps sounded, and looking in 
the mirror she saw George bowing in the doorway. How 
queerly he smiled! It was the mirror of course. She 
turned round quickly. His lips curled back in a sort 
of grin and—wasn’t he unshaved ?—he looked almost 
green in the face. 

“Very sorry to have kept you waiting,” he mumbled, 
sliding, gliding forward. 

Oh, no, she wasn’t going to stay. “I’m afraid,” she 
began. But he had lighted the gas and laid the tongs 
across and was holding out the kimono. 

‘It’s a wind,” he said. Monica submitted. She 
smelled his fresh young fingers pinning the jacket under 
her chin. ‘‘ Yes, there is a wind,”’ said she, sinking back 
into the chair. And silence fell. George took out the 
pins in his expert way. Her hair tumbled back, but 
he didn’t hold it as he usually did, as though to feel how 
fine and soft and heavy it was. He didn’t say it ‘‘ was 
in a lovely condition.”’ He let it fall, and taking a brush 
out of a drawer he coughed faintly, cleared his throat and 
said dully : “ Yes, it’s a pretty strong one, I should say 
it was.” 

She had no reply to make. The brush fell on her hair. 
Oh, oh, how mournful, how mournful. It fell quick and 
light, it fell like leaves ; and then it fell heavy, tugging 
like the tugging at her heart. ‘‘ That’s enough,” she 
cried, shaking herself free. 

“Did I do it too much ?”’ asked George. He crouched 
over the tongs. ‘‘I’m sorry.” There came the smell 
of burnt paper—the smell she loved, and he swung the 
hot tongs round in his hand, staring before him. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it rained.”” He took up a piece 


of her hair when—she couldn’t bear it any longer—she 
Stopped him. She looked at him ; she saw herself looking 
at him in the white kimono like a nun. 
thing the matter here ? 
But George gave a half shrug and a grimace. 
Madame. 
the piece of hair again. 


“Ts there some- 
Has something happened ? ” 
““ Oh, no, 
Just a little occurrence.” And he took up 
But, oh, she wasn’t deceived, 
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That was it. Something awful had happened. The 
silence—really, the silence seemed to come drifting down 
like flakes of snow. She shivered. It was cold in the 
little cubicle, all cold and glittering. The nickel taps 
and jets and sprays looked somehow almost malignant, 
The wind rattled the window frame; a piece of iron 
banged, and the young man went on changing the tongs, 
crouching over her. Oh, how terrifying Life was, thought 
Monica. How dreadful. It is the loneliness which is 
so appalling. We whirl along like leaves and nobody 
knows—nobody cares where we fall, in what black river 
we float away. The tugging feeling seemed to rise into 
her throat. It ached, ached; she longed to cry. ‘ That 
will do,’’ she whispered. ‘“‘ Give me the pins.” As he 
stood beside her, so submissive, so silent, she nearly 
dropped her arms and sobbed. She couldn’t bear any 
more. Like a wooden man the gay young George still 
slid, glided, handed her her hat and veil, took the note 
and brought back the change. She stuffed it into her 
bag. Where was she going now? 

George took a brush. “‘ There is a little powder on your 
coat,’ he murmured. He brushed it away. And then 
suddenly he raised himself and, looking at Monica, gave 
a strange wave with the brush and said: “ The truth is, 
Madame, since you are an old customer—my little daughter 
died this morning. A first child—’’ and then his white 
face crumpled like paper and he turned his back on her 
and began brushing the cotton kimono. “Oh, oh,” 
Monica began to cry. She ran out of the shop into the 
taxi. The driver, looking furious, swung off the seat 
and slammed the door again. ‘‘ Where to?” 

“ Princes’,”’ she sobbed. And all the way there she 
saw nothing but a tiny wax doll with a feather of gold 
hair, lying meek, its tiny hands and feet crossed. And 
then just before she came to Princes’ she saw a flower 
shop full of white flowers. Oh, what a perfect thought. 
Lilies of the valley, and white pansies, double white violets 
and white velvet ribbon. From an unknown 
friend . . . From one who understands . For 
a Little Girl... She tapped against the window, but the 
driver did not hear; and anyway, they were at Princes’ 


already. 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Poetry 
CHINOISERIE 


The song of life is in my ears, 
The combative, complaining years, 
The rumour of the strife that goads 
Rebellious earth up heaven’s high roads, 
The song of sooty Mulciber, 
Prometheus from the rock unbound, 
The belching horn, the spindle’s purr, 
A mutter of besieging sound. 
The Titans come, and Jupiter 
Must hand the foaming nectar round. 
They make the thunder crow and clap, 
The bald-head eagle skips with glee ; 
They roll in Aphrodite's lap, 
And smutch the beds of ivorie. 

* . * * 
Ah, shattering engines, with your tread 
Bring crashing down the ancient walls : 
You cannot vex the quiet dead, 
Nor rock the high, heaven-builded halls 
Your utmost fury cannot shake, 
Behind its barricade of glass, 
The cardboard city by the lake, 
These high hill-lawns of fadeless grass. 
But anchored in the idle creek 
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All your fierce storms the junk outrides ; 
No foreign haven shall she seek, 

Nor tempt the dangerous, deep-sea tides. 
No chime shall flutter from the eaves :*' 
Of those tall, tiled and bell-fringed towers ; 
No gust shall ever lift these leaves, 

Nor finger pluck the almond flowers. 

No tawny slave with aching back 

Shall bear in bale or bulging sack 
Camphor and civet, or smooth chests 

Of shark-fins, sea-slugs, swallows’ nests’; 
Nor shuffle down the long bazaars #* 
With sweet conserves in straw-bound jars. 
The banners on their scarlet rods 

Are stirless all: no winds assail 

The image of the guardian gods, 

The bearded dragon’s broidered mail. 

The gilded leather, silken dyes, 

Yak-tails and gems for idols’ eyes 

Litter the quays: with stiff brocade, 
Smooth porcelain, amber, jet and jade. 
And hob-nob groups of ancient men— 
Bald gossips—chat of tael and yen : 
Long, long deferred the hour shall be 
That breaks their silent colloquy. 

But when old night invests the town, 
And darkness on the dream comes down, 
Across the gray and wrinkled wave 

In the tall poop a light shall show, 

And dangling from its slender stave 

The paper lantern’s lunar glow. 

And then a shadow soft shall fall 

On the dusk street’s still carnival ; 

And beardless chins shall wag a while 
And seem to bow and seem to smile. 


G. M. Cooxson. 


JOHN AND MARGARET FEATHER- 
STONE 


Why do you strike a match? 
I want to see 

What time it is, wife. 

It is nearly three. 
How do you know that, wife, without a light ? 
I know. 

You know? Well, sure enough, vou’re right. 

I cannot think .. . Re Re 


You don’t remember then ? 
Remember, wife ? 
The memories of men! 
But, husband, as it seems you don’t recall, 
What makes you want to know the time at all ? 


I couldn’t say, wife: but I cannot get 

A wink of sleep—as if my eyes were set 

On something that they cannot see quite clear: 
My thoughts keep fumbling something very near 
That yet eludes them always. And just now 

I felt that, rest or no rest, anyhow, 

I must know what o'clock it was. But you— 
I cannot think, wife, how it was you knew 
Almost the very moment 


‘Twas nigh three 
A year ago when he smiled up at me; 
And as within my arms he lay so still 
I felt his body stiffen and grow chill 
Against my bosom: and how should my breast 
Forget the moment when his heart found rest ? 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
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REVIEWS 
THE OLD COMEDY 


Puitip Massincer. By A. H. Cruikshank, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Durham. (Oxford, Blackwell. 15s. net.) 
N this country the co-operation between scholarship 
I and criticism has never been so efficient as it has 
in France. Mr. Cruikshank modestly hopes that 
his book on Massinger will stimulate the production of 
similar books on other writers of the period. The ignorance 
of English literature is very great; and we search our 
breasts in vain for an echo to his hope; the most we can 
expect is that subsequent writers on Massinger will be 
forced to recognize the existence of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
book. For it is a conscientious work, which contains, 
we suppose, all the information, and nearly all the serious 
speculations possible, about its subject. In expression 
of judgment and comparison, it is useful ; for if any opinion 
is to be expressed of Mr. Cruikshank’s criticism, it is 
deficient rather than aberrant. It will lead no one astray 
and it ought to provoke reflection. 

Massinger’s tragedy may be summarized for the 
unprepared reader as being very dreary. It is dreary, 
unless one is prepared by a somewhat extensive knowledge 
of his livelier contemporaries to grasp without fatigue 
precisely the elements in it which are capable of giving 
pleasure; or unless one is incited by a curious interest in 
versification. In comedy, however, Massinger was one 
of the few masters in the language. He was a master in 
a comedy which is serious, even sombre; and in one 
aspect of it there are only two names to mention with his: 
those of Marlowe and Jonson. In comedy, as a matter of 
fact, a greater variety of methods were discovered and 
employed than in tragedy. The method of Kyd, as 
developed by Shakespeare, was the standard for English 
tragedy down to Otway and to Shelley. But both indi- 
vidual temperament, and varying epochs, made more 
play with comedy. The comedy of Lyly is one thing ; 
that of Shakespeare, followed by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
is another; and that of Middleton is a third. And 
Massinger, while he has his own comedy, is nearer to 
Marlowe and Jonson than to any of these. 

Massinger was, in fact, as a comic writer, fortunate in 
the moment at which he wrote. His comedy is tran- 
sitional ; but it happens to be one of those transitions 


which contain some merit not anticipated by predecessors 


or refined upon by later writers. The comedy of Jonson 
is nearer to caricature ; that of Middleton a more photo- 
graphic delineation of low life. Massinger is nearer to 
Restoration comedy, and more like his contemporary— 
Shirley, in assuming a certain social level, certain dis- 





ats ha 





tinctions of class, as a postulate of his comedy. This ' 


resemblance to later comedy is also the important point 
of difference between Massinger and earlier comedy. 
But Massinger’s comedy differs just as widely from the 
comedy of manners proper; he is closer to that in his 
romantic drama—in ‘‘A Very Woman’—than in 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts’; in his comedy his 
interest is not in the follies of love-making or the absurdities 
of social pretence, but in the unmasking of villainy. Just 


as the Old Comedy of Moliére differs in principle from 
the New Comedy of Marivaux, so the Old Comedy of § 


Massinger differs from the New Comedy of his contemporary 
Shirley. And as in France, so in England, the more farcical 
comedy was the more serious. 


Massinger’s great comic — 


rogues, Sir Giles Overreach and Luke Frugal, are members 
of the large English family which includes Barabas and f 


Sir Epicure Mammon, and from which Sir Tunbelly Clumsy 
claims descent. 

What distinguishes Massinger from Marlowe and Jonson 
is in the main an inferiority. The greatest comic characters 
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of these two dramatists are slight work in comparison with 
Shakespeare’s best—Falstaff has a third dimension and 
Epicure Mammon has only two. But this slightness is 
part of the nature of the art which Jonson practised, 
a smaller art than Shakespeare’s. The inferiority of 
Massinger to Jonson is an inferiority, not of one type of 
art to another, but within Jonson’s type. It is a simple 
deficiency. Marlowe’s and Jonson’s comedies were a 
view of life; they were, as great literature is, the trans- 
formation of a personality into a personal work of art, 
their lifetime’s work, long or short. Massinger is not 
simply a smaller personality : his personality hardly 
exists. He did not, out of his own personality, build a 
world of art, as Shakespeare and Marlowe and Jonson 
built. 


In the fine pages which Remy de Gourmont devotes to 
Flaubert in his “ Probléme du Style,” the great critic 
declares : 

La vie est un dépouillement. Le but de l’activité propre de 
l’‘homme est de nettoyer sa personnalité, de la laver de toutes les 


souillures qu’y déposa l’éducation, de la dégager de toutes les 
empreintes qu’y laissérent nos admirations adolescentes ; 


and again : 


Flaubert incorporait toute sa sensibilité 4 ses oeuvres... Hors 

de ses livres, ot il se transvasait goutte 4 goutte, jusqu’a la lie, 
Flaubert est fort peu intéressant.... 
Of Shakespeare notably, of Jonson less, of Marlowe (and 
of Keats) to the term of life allowed him, one can say 
that they se transvasaient goutte 4 goutte ; and in England, 
which has produced a prodigious number of men of genius 
and comparatively few works of art, there are not many 
writers of whom one can say it. Certainly not of 
Massinger. A brilliant master of technique, he was not, 
in this profound sense, an artist. And so we come to 
enquire how, if this is so, he could have written two 
great comedies. We shall probably be obliged to conclude 
that a large part of their excellence is, in some way which 
should be defined, fortuitous; and that therefore they 
are, however remarkable, not works of perfect art. 


The objection raised by Leslie Stephen to Massinger’s 
method of revealing a villain has great cogency; but I 
am inclined to believe that the cogency is due to a some- 
what different reason from that which Leslie Stephen 
assigns. His statement is too apriorist to be quite 
trustworthy. There is no reason why a comedy or tragedy 
villain should not declare himself, and in as long a period 
as the author likes; but the sort of villain who may run 
on in this way is a simple villain (simple, not sim/pliste). 
Barabas and Volpone can declare their character, because 
they have no inside ; appearance and reality are coincident ; 
they are forces in particular directions. Massinger’s two 
villains are not simple. Giles Overreach is essentially a 
great force directed upon small objects; a great force, 
a small mind; the terror of a dozen parishes instead of 
the conqueror of a world. The force is misapplied, 
attenuated, thwarted, by the man’s vulgarity: he is a 
great man of the City, without fear, but with the most 
abject awe of the aristocracy. He is accordingly not 
simple, but a product of a certain civilization, and he is 
not wholly conscious. His monologues are meant to be, 
not what he thinks he is, but what he really is: and yet 
they are not the truth about him, and he himself certainly 
does not know the truth. To declare himself, therefore, 
is impossible. 

Nay, when my ears are pierced with widows’ cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 

Right honourable ; and ’tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


This is the wrong note. Elsewhere we have the right : 
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Thou art a fool; 

In being out of office, I am out of danger; 

Where, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 

I might or out of wilfulness, or error, 

Run myself finely into a praemunire, 

And so become a prey to the informer, 

No, I'll have none of’t; ‘tis enough I keep 

Greedy at my devotion: so he serve 

My purposes, let him hang, or damn, I care not . 
And how well tuned, well modulated, here, the diction 
The man is audible and visible. But from passages like 
the first we may be permitted to infer that Massinger was 
unconscious of trying to develop a different kind of 
character from any that Marlowe or Jonson had invented. 

Luke Frugal, in ‘‘ The City Madam,” is not so great a 

character as Sir Giles Overreach. But Luke Frugal just 
misses being almost the greatest of all hypocrites. His 
humility in the first act of the play is more than half real. 
The error in his portraiture is not the extravagant hocus- 
pocus of supposed Indian necromancers by which he is 
so easily duped, but the premature disclosure of villainy 
in his temptation of the two apprentices of his brother. 
But for this, he would be a perfect chameleon of circum- 
stance. Here, again, we feel that Massinger was conscious 
only of inventing a rascal of the old simpler farce type. 
But the play is not a farce, in the sense in which “‘ The 
Jew of Malta,” ‘The Alchemist,” ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair ’’ are farces. Massinger had not the personality to 
create great farce, and he was too serious to invent trivial 
farce. The ability to perform that slight distortion of 
all the elements in the world of a play or a story,so that 
this world is complete in itself, which was given to Marlowe 
and Jonson (and to Rabelais) and which is prerequisite 
to great farce, was denied to Massinger. On the other 
hand, his temperament was more closely related to theirs 
than to that of Shirley or the Restoration wits. His 
two comedies therefore occupy a place by themselves. 
His ways of thinking and feeling isolate him from both 
the Elizabethan and the later Caroline mind. He might 
almost have been a great realist ; heis killed by conventions 
which were suitable for the preceding literary generation, 
but not for his. Had Massinger been a greater man, 
a man of more intellectual courage, the current of English 
literature immediately after him might have taken a 
different course. The defect is precisely a defect of 
personality. He is not, however, the only man of letters 
who, at the moment when a new view of life is wanted, has 
looked at life through the eyes of his predecessors, and 
only at manners through his own. 


SONNETS AND Porms. By Edmond Holmes. Selected by 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. (R.Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. net.)— 
Of all the gifts that fairy godmothers bring to infant poets in 
their cradles the most dangerous—and at the same time one 
of the most precious—is the gift of facility, the gift of copious- 
ness. Chaucer and Shakespeare poured out their plenty with 
ease, and it was almost all good. Wordsworth wrote copiously, 
but not always with inspiration : he is improved by judicious 
selection, as Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s anthology proved. Mr. 
Holmes has the copiousness and facility of Wordsworth ; his 
average is as interesting as, often more so than, Wordsworth’s 
average; but his best is separated from Wordsworth’s best 
by the gulf that separates supreme poetry from poetry that 
is accomplished. thoughtful, interesting—everything but 
consummately inspired. 

For there is never day so still, 
So lulled to sleep, but some light breeze, 
Unnoticed else, doth faintly fill 
The topmost foliage of the trees, 
And those tall tapering crests are stirred, 
And the eternal whisper heard. 
Here we see Mr. Holmes at his best and giving utterance to 
a characteristic thought, to the thought which is fundamental 
in all these poems: that the eternal is close behind the 
transient, that the material world is a symbol of spiritual 
reality. 
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COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


ROOSEVELT: AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. (Constable. 24s. net.) 
N a passage describing the reception accorded to 
| Roosevelt’s addresses before Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities in 1910, Mr. Thayer remarks that there 
were doubtless carping critics, ‘“‘ dilettanti made tepid by 
over-culture, intellectual cormorants made heavy by too 
much information, who found no novelty in what he said, 
and were insensible to the rush and freshness of his style.” 
We select this passage as being an admirable description, 
in American phraseology, of an important European 
reaction to Roosevelt, and, indeed, to America generally. 
Roosevelt certainly was, as his admirers claim, as typically 
American as one man can be, and what the tepid dilettanti 
of this country felt about Roosevelt is what they feel about 
America. Let us take the first part of Mr. Thayer’s 
description: they “found no novelty in what he said.” 
Well, with the best will in the world, we cannot see that 
the dilettanti are to be despised for this. A culture 
sufficiently extensive to find no novelty in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
remarks is perhaps fairly described as over-culture, and 
learning of this order may well make its possessor ‘‘ tepid ” 
and “heavy.” But these gargantuan appetites are 
characteristic of Europe generally. Of the enormously 
extended American stratum represented by Roosevelt 
part of the general European comment would be that there 
is no novelty in what it says. 

With respect to the second point, the rush and freshness 
of the style, we must remark that this torrent-analogy 
omits the consideration of direction. We have no desire 
to labour the obvious, but we think it useful to point out 
that energy, as such, may be envied, but not admired. 
The qualities in Roosevelt in which the Americans delighted, 
his energy and vehemence, are desirable in the sense that 
a good digestion and a well-regulated liver are desirable. 
In Europe, obsessed as we are by morality, we go on to 
ask what use is made of these attributes. It is possible to 
distinguish between a man’s energy and his purpose and 
achievement. This division is made both in America and 
Europe, but whereas the European tendency is to direct 
attention to the purpose and achievement, the American 
tendency seems rather to confine attention to the energy. 
In the general consciousness of America, Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to have been classed with Niagara Falls and the 
Grand Cajion of Colorado, impressive phenomena witnessing 
to the fecundity of creation as manifested in the United 
States. It is this aspect of Mr. Roosevelt, his equivalent in 
horse-power, as it were, whichevokes much of Mr. Thayer’s 
admiration. :With regard to his purpose, that is summed 
up for us in two phrases: in foreign policy ‘“‘ to speak 
softly and carry a big stick”; and in internal affairs, 
“to give everybody a square deal.’’ With the ideal 
expressed in the first phrase all Europeans can sympathize ; 
it has been the ideal of almost all their own statesmen. 
They cannot, therefore, be expected to find any novelty 
in it. The second phrase also has something familiar 
about it. It is not novel, although it is unintelligible. 
We have learned that phrases of this kind are merely 
hold-alls, that the content may be anything. Mr. Thayer's 
account is not sufficiently detailed for us to discover what 
it meant in this case. But we are enabled to see that 
Mr. Roosevelt would not regard any deal as square which 
fundamentally disturbed American social conditions. 
Lenin’s deals, for instance, appealed to him as merely 
shapeless. The great trusts were to be curbed, but so 
were the trade unions. The square, in fact, seemed to 
enjoy the properties usually attributed to a circle. 

The American complaint is justified. We do not listen 
with attention to that which holds no novelty for us, 
Why should we ? 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


THE History OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Revised Edition, extended to 1920. (Longmans. 2ls. net.) 

A SoctaL AND INDUSTRIAL HistoRY OF ENGLAND, 1815-1918. 
By J. F. Rees. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


ISTORIANS, whether of Peloponnesian Wars or 
Holy Roman Empires or Trade Unions, ought to 
decide what their subject really is before they 
begin to write about it. At first sight this statement 
may seem silly and otiose to many people, but the prevalence 
of bad historians and worthless histories is very largely 
due to the non-observance of this obvious rule. To know 
what one wants to write about is really not so easy a 
matter as people who do not write books imagine. It is 
not enough to sit down in some quiet hour and say to one- 
self: ‘‘ I will write a history of Trade Unions ”’ or “I will 
write a social and industrial history of England from 1815 
to 1918.’ The would-be historian must then take a step 
very rarely taken, but of the first importance; he must 
ask himself whether his history is to be a history of what 
are called facts or a history of what are called ideas. The 
difference in value between the two books under review 
springs almost entirely from the fact that their authors 
have answered this question differently. 

Mr. Rees, indeed, has possibly never put the question 
to himself quite consciously. His book is mainly a history 
of facts. When one has read its 180 pages—a task by 
no means easy—one is left with a view of history distinct, 
but unintelligible. An infinite series of “facts ’’ pop up 
out of the darkness of the universe, are illuminated for a 
second by Mr. Rees’s rushlight, and then are submerged 
once more in unintelligible darkness. James Brindley 
constructs a canal to carry the coals of the Duke of Bridge 
water; the price of wheat in 1795 is 108s.; a Reform Act 
is passed in 1832; 248 railway Bills were promoted in 
1845-6; Joseph Arch entered the House of Commons in 
1885 ; the Great War broke out in 1914, and this book was 
first published in 1920. We do not wish to be unfair to 
Mr. Rees, but that is literally the impression of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries which we have carried 
away from his history. He does, of course, continually 
mention ideas, but he has not got clear in his own mind 
the relative importance of those ideas and of the facts 
which were caused by them. 

The new and revised edition of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
well-known book shows up Mr. Rees’s weakness rather 
cruelly. Over and over again the two volumes cover 
exactly the same ground, and, despite Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
passion for detail (and particularly for the detail of 
structure and organization), it is far easier to read and 
remember their 800 than Mr. Rees’s 180 pages. That is 
because they are quite clear in their own minds as to the 
relative importance of facts and ideas. Their view of 
history is indicated in the title of their book; they are 
writing a history not of trade unions but of trade unionism. 
Their book probably contains just as many facts to the 
square inch as does that of Mr. Rees, but with them the 
fact is always subordinated to the ideas which produced it. 
One example will clearly show this difference. Mr. Rees 
tells us about the Osborne Judgment, and he leaves us 
with the impression that in 1909 the House of Lords 
delivered a judgment which had a great effect upon the 
trade unions and the Labour Party. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
give us precisely the same facts, but they leave us with the 
impression that certain ideas in the upper and middle 
classes caused the judges in the House of Lords to give 
a judgment which revolutionized the legal position of 
trade unions, and that this had a tremendous reaction 
upon working-class ideas. The difference thus stated may 
seem small; it is really enormous, for it is the difference 
between a chronologic table and a history. 
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SECRETS OF LONDON 


Unknown Lonpon. By Walter George Bell. (Lane. 6s. 6d. net.) 
II.* 


UCH less familiar to ‘‘ Westminster pilgrims ”’ than 
L the effigies in the Islip Chapel, described by Mr. 
Bell, are Abbot Litlington’s famous Jerusalem 
Chamber, the dignified comeliness of the interior of which 
is a revelation to beholders who previously have seen 
only the outside; the same abbot’s stately dining hall ; 
and the Jericho Parlour, close by, with its striking linenfold 
panelling. To climb into John Bradshaw’s “ snuggery ”’ 
in the south-west tower of the Abbey, whence the Lord 
President’s ghost, uttering unseemly noises, has been 
said to emerge twice a year; to visit Henry V.’s Chantry, 
where lie the bones of Catherine of France; to view the 
Muniment Room; and above all, under the guidance of 
Mr. David Weller, to wander in the triforium gallery, 
behind the range of stilted columns, and to gaze upon 
the fine vistas and changing aspects presented by the 
open-traceried double arches—to survey these things is 
to learn that there is quite another Westminster Abbey 
than that ordinarily seen. The amazing triforium 
is a huge upper church, with an area of thousands of 
square feet, the existence of which is unsuspected by the 
the generality of people. 

Close to the Chapter House, but not now within 
the Abbey precincts, is Richard II.’s Jewel House, 
or Tower, which perhaps at one period was the monastic 
“lock-up.” Like the Chapel of the Pyx, it became one 
of the royal treasure houses, just as about a century 
earlier the crypt beneath the Chapter House had been 
employed as a ‘‘ treasury of the wardrobe ’’—until 1303, 
when it was ransacked by Richard de Podlicote. This 
medieval ‘‘cracksman’’ and his monastic accomplices 
must have been endowed with considerable prowess and a 
large spice of diablerie. Used in later years as the 
Parliament Office, and now under the exgis of the Board 
of Trade, the Jewel Tower, which is another fragment of 
really ‘‘ unknown ”’ London, has three floors: two base- 
ment rooms with groined roofs, seemingly Abbot 
Litlington’s work; a first floor with ‘vaulting probably 
put in during the seventeenth-century restoration ; and a 
top floor with an ancient timber roof. A good external 
view ‘of the tower is obtainable from College Mews. 

On the opposite side of Old Palace Yard the persistent 
explorer will discover a gem of original late Gothic work 
in the Cloister Court of the Houses of Parliament. This 
quadrangle of cloisters, and the annexed oratory (in which 
Cromwell is said to have signed Charles’s death warrant) ; 
the crypt of St. Stephen; and Westminster Hall; are 
the only remains of the medieval Royal Palace of West- 
minster. The general effect of the beautiful fan-vaulting 
recalls the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral—and even, 
distantly, the Divinity School at Oxford, notwithstanding 
the smaller scale, the different treatment, and the absence 
of pendants. The cloisters of Westminster Palace ought 
to be included in the itinerary laid down for visitors to 
the Houses of Parliament; and it is to be hoped that 
the garish and wholly inharnionious hat-rails and other 
fittings which disfigure these cloisters, together with the 
personal possessions and adornments of our excellent 
legislators, will some day be swept into another sphere, 
or at all events into a more modern part of the spacious 
building set aside for their labours. 

Mr. Bell devotes a chapter to the mummified head at 
St. Botolph’s Church, Aldgate, which nearly seventy years 
ago was discovered in the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Minories (at one period the Abbey Church of the Nuns 
of St. Clare of Assisi). The head has long been conjectured, 





* Part I. appeared in THE ATHEN#UM for June 4. 
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on the slenderest grounds, to be a relic of Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, who was executed in 1554. Grey had 
lived in the Minories, after the surrender of the Abbey, 
but his body was buried in the Tower. The duchess 
married Adrian Stokes, Suffolk’s groom of the chambers, 
within a fortnight of the duke’s execution: so she does 
not seem to have been a very disconsolate or pious widow, 
who might have been likely to wish to remove the head 
to the church. The present writer considers that the 
alleged resemblance of this head to the portraits of Grey 
is fanciful, and that a lively imagination is required 
to discern a second axe-mark on the shrivelled and dingy 
skin of the neck. The plane of severance indicates that 
the head was separated by a single well-directed and 
powerful stroke. Moreover, a second axe-mark, if present; 
would not prove the head to be Grey’s. The appearance 
of the relic also points away from the hypothesis that 
it is a relic of the ghoul-like proceedings of a sexton of 
the parish who, in 1786, supplied himself and his cronies 
with wood by the simple method of sawing and chopping 
up the occupied coffins in the over-filled vaults. Two 
further suggestions have been made concerning the identity 
of this mysterious head. The more probable of these 
(referred to in a communication, dated February 15, 1912, 
from the Rev. J. A. Dodd, Rector of Ewelme, to the Rev. 
J. F. Marr, Vicar of St. Botolph’s, to whom the reviewer 
is indebted for the loan of the letter) is that the head may 
be that of Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who was 
executed in 1513. There is evidence that Edmund de la 
Pole was interred, with his wife and daughter, in the 
Minories Church, and the last-named had been one of 
the nuns. Edmund’s father was John, Duke of Suffolk, 
but the title and estates were attainted; and Edmund, 
who on his pardon assumed only the title of earl, at a 
later date broke his word, and in 1502 adopted the title 
of duke. It appears highly probable that the sot-disant 
duke and the later Duke of Suffolk became mixed up in 
the minds of popular tradition-mongers. The remaining 
suggestion is based upon an uncompleted entry for April 28, 
1554, in the Diary of Henry Machyn. The diarist, referring 
to the execution of Thomas Grey, Suffolk’s brother, says : 

The xxviij day of Aprell was heddyd on Towre Hyll, betwyn 
ix and x of the cloke a-for none, my lord Thomas Gray, the duke 
of Suffoke-Dassett brodur, and bered at Allalow’s Barkyng, and 
the hed [unfinished]. 


Machyn may have intended to add that the head was 
exposed at one of the city gates; or, as has been suggested 
(R. Davey, ‘‘ The Nine Days’ Queen: Lady Jane Grey 
and her Times,’ 1909), that it was deposited in some 
especial place of safety—perhaps the Abbey Church of 
the Minories. Here the problem must be left to the 
surmises of readers. 

Another City church, St. James’s, Garlick Hill, possesses a 
desiccated puzzle. Less known even than the head at 
St. Botolph’s, the relic at St. James’s has been supposed 
to be the mummified body of a Lord Mayor of long ago: 
but there is no evidence in support of this hypothesis. 


The illustration facing page 168, showing the artistically 
terrifying statue of Charles II., which from 1672-1738 
stood in the Stocks Market, and originally represented 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, suggests a remarkable 
resemblance in style to a ridiculous copper-gilt effigy of 
Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, which since 1755 has decorated the Hauptstrasse 
of Dresden Neustadt. This statue, by Wiedemann of 
Augsburg, shows the Elector dressed as a Roman, with a 
full-bottomed wig. He is perched on a horse, the head 
of which is too small, and the animal seems to be partly 
balanced on its tail. It is scarcely likely that both these 
fearsome images came from the same designer’s hand. 
But the question arises in the mind—was the Dresden 
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bogy a case of the sincerest form of flattery, on the part 
of the classically-inspired Wiedemann ? 

On page 205 is an allusion to “the late Member of 
Parliament . . . who invented the safety lucifer match.” 
Presumably this was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Isaac Holden, 
who, it is common knowledge, for many years declared 
that in 1829 he had invented matches ignitable by friction. 
It is not so well known that at Keighley, in 1893, he 
publicly renounced his claim to priority. Sir Isaac’s idea 
had been, not a safety match, nor a match ignitable by 
friction, but the use, as a basis for a friction match, of a 
sulphur-coated splint—another matter altogether. The 
inventor of the friction match (1827) was John Walker 
of Stockton-on-Tees ; and safety matches were invented 
by Lundstrém, of Jénképing, Sweden, in — — 


A NEW MYSTIC? 


Tue RELEASE OF THE SouL, By Gilbert Cannan. (Chapman & 
Hall. 5s. net.) 

N the year 1916 Mr. Cannan attained to a condition 

| in which he could think with an extraordinary 

clarity, but without words. He still preserved the 
habit of writing, but his writing-had nothing to do with 
his increasing activity—an activity which absorbed every 
emotion and every thought, and finally began to express 
itself in symbols. One of these symbols burned itself into 
his brain in whirling fire. Presently it ceased to whirl, 
and took the form of a circle cut out by two diameters 
at right angles to one another. At this moment Mr. 
Cannan knew that something had been born into the world 
of such tremendous importance that the disasters 
then overtaking his country and mankind were in com- 
parison trivial. But he could not connect this something 
with the life around him until one day he lettered the two 
diagonals AA’ and BB’. The centre of the circle he 
marked G. After doing this his mind became subject to 
convulsions. He decided, in a “ convulsion of approval,” 
that G stood for God. The point A he took to be Man. 
He tried some simple combinations, but as they were 
attended by no convulsions he did not adopt them. Then, 
lying alone one day in a cornfield, he called the swaying 
corn B, and his imagination ‘“ almost expired of convul- 
sions.” After that, he says, he lost all interest “in A 
and B and mathematics,” and said good-bye to his in- 
tellect “‘ without a pang of regret.” 

One would expect a book written after such a renuncia- 
tion to be unusual, and Mr. Cannan’s new book is, indeed, 
unusual. To one unversed in such matters it seems to 
belong to what are roughly called “‘ mystic’”’ writings. The 
words God, Soul, Life, occur with extraordinary frequency, 
but the variety of their syntactical connections throws no 
light on their meanings. Since we are neither provided 
with, nor enabled to deduce, definitions of Mr. ‘Cannan’s 
chief terms, we find his book unintelligible. In this we 
must differ from some other people, or else there would be 
no point in Mr. Cannan writing his book. 

Nevertheless, whether it is that Mr. Cannan has unwit- 
tingly allowed some admixture of intellect in the book, or 
whether we have a greater degree of mystical insight than 
we supposed, we do gain certain impressions from it. We 
gather that Mr. Cannan finds the present state of society 
undesirable, and that he thinks more attention should be 
paid to the “ spiritual’’ values in life. In this we are 
happy to agree with him. He also thinks that the great 
art of the future will be the drama, since it can most 
profoundly stir the group consciousness of the people. We 
doubt the implied criterion for art, and we doubt the 
statement of fact. But we find it an interesting point of 
view, and must be forgiven for our wish that there were 
more such intelligible “ bits ” scattered through the book, 
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CONVERSATIONAL OPINIONS 


Asout Ir anp ABout. By D. Willoughby. (Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


HE successful Essayist must have either a rare 
personality, or the secret of a nicely-compounded 
mixture of qualities, wherein no ingredient is so 

persistently dominant that we weary of the flavour. For 
we read essays as we listen to monologues, with—can it 
be doubted ?—a latent hostility towards this assertion of 
another individuality. What qualifies the gentleman to 
talk at large ? 


Mr. Willoughby succeeds in lulling the spirit of carping 
inquiry. We listen with no impatience to what he has to 
say, and if thereafter we do indeed come out by the same 
door as in we went, it is not without an appreciable 
improvement in our spirits. Roughly speaking, Mr. 
Willoughby touches on all the burning or still glowing 
topics of the day, on peace and war, on housing, on Labour, 
on Ireland, on servants civil and domestic, and many other 
more or less immediate doubts and difficulties. If our 
opinion does not invariably coincide with his, we constantly 
appreciate an optimism which looks intelligently round the 
menacing horizon without losing its temper or good cheer. 
Possibly service in the war has developed and steeled this 
trait in those who originally possessed it ; it is a kind of 
intellectual gallantry. This quality, and the good-humour 
with which it is allied, are particularly noteworthy since 
Mr. Willoughby is no more satisfied with the present 


- course of the world than might be expected of one who 


looks upon it with open-eyed and unprejudiced intelligence. 
But whatever misgivings may result from the survey, he 
keeps his head, avoiding the two rocks of sentiment—regret 
and indignation. He has neither tears for the idols that 
have fallen, nor rage for those just tottering to discredit. 
He considers the Primrose League or the British Matron in 
a pleasantly satirical mood ; he can discuss public schools 
without excitement, the daily newspaper with charity. 

M;. Willoughby is no less definitely modern in his manner 
than in the topics he discusses. In one respect, however, 
he follows an older tradition, making wide use of literary 
and other allusions and anecdotes. It is not in him an 
archaic affectation, and it creates a reassuring atmosphere, 
as of the continuity and stability of human interests. 
But he has not invariably used this legitimate and 
instructive method of illustration with the discretion 
which would render it most effective. We have a sense, 
at times, that an appropriate page uf the commonplace- 
book is defraying our entertainment. Anecdotes and 
allusions, like quotations or trespassers, must carry off 
their intrusion with a certain casual or inevitable air. 

The rational good-humour characteristic of the book, 
a really precious quality at this time, naturally brims over 
in laughter, spontaneous and frequent enough to convey 
to the reader a feeling of expectant animation. Occasionally, 
and only quite noticeably perhaps in the not very helpful 
remarks on “‘ Certain Artists,” the easy note of mirth has 
been forced, and we lose sight of the sanity and vigour 
which commend the book as a whole, and find ourselves 
momentarily in the undifferentiated waste of cleverish 
printed matter. 


But if we note these blemishes, we would not give them 
undue importance, or allow them to spoil the impression 
with which we close this entertaining book. And to the 
last epithet we will add: comforting. For Mr. Willoughby’s 
cheerfulness is not a mood he will lay aside with his pen; 
if he can look undismayed at the wreckage of the storm 
and the continued unpropitious weather, it is that he 
turns again resolutely towards an ideal that lifts above 
the clouds—the brave hope of the League of ~— 

. W.S. 
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“ AURELIA” 


AURELIA AND OTHER Poems. By Robert Nichols. (Chatto. 5s.) 


R. NICHOLS has adopted the principle of the 
apple-women who put their most attractive fruit 
at the top of the basket. The ‘“‘ Four Idylls ” 

with which his book opens are by far the best things in 
this latest collection of his poems ; in many ways, we are 
inclined to think, the best things he has yet written. We 
see displayed in them all those poetical qualities by which 
Mr. Nichols’s most satisfying work is distinguished— 
fulness and melodiousness of utterance, a flow and a 
copiousness, a natural grand manner recalling, at its best, 
the thunders of the Giant Age before the flood. In an 
Age where a certain dryness, a curiously costive habit of 
mind distinguish the work of too many of our poets, it 
is satisfactory to find someone who believes in the grand 
poetical manner and can give us such a fine example of 
it as ‘‘ The Sprig of Lime.” This poem, the most happily 
conceived and executed of the “ Four Idylls,’’ belongs in 
the best sense to the great tradition. It is not one of 
those carefully manufactured sham antiques, of which we 
have seen recently only too many examples—pieces that 
remind one of the works of the pocts of the past, and yet 
are as profoundly different from them as the Academy 
picture, painted according to a mixed formula derived 
from all the recognized masters, is different from a picture 
by Raphael or Velasquez or Rembrandt. It is something 
new and individual expressing itself in established poetical 
forms. 
Scatter your fumes, O lime, 
Loose from each hispid star of citron bloom, 


Tangled beneath the labyrinthine boughs, 
Cloud on such stinging cloud of exhalation 


. .. Tinge the air 

Of the midsummer night that now begins, 

At an owl’s oaring flight from dusk to dusk, 

And downward caper of the giddy bat 

Hawking against the lustre of bare skies, 

With something of th’ unfathomable bliss 

He, who lies dying here, knew once of old 

In the serene trance of a summer night, 

When with th’ abundance of his young bride’s hair 

Loosed on his breast he lay and dared not sleep, 

Listening for the scarce motion of your boughs, 

‘Which sighed with bliss as she with blissful sleep, 

And drinking desperately each honied wave 

Of perfume wafted past the ghostly blind, 

First knew th’ implacable and bitter sense 

Of Time that hastes and Death who need not haste. 

Shed your last sweetness, limes ! 
This is surely “ the right thing ”’ (though one is not quite 
sure of that giddy bat and of one or two other words and 
phrases in the poem which border perilously on fustian), 
If Mr. Nichols can repeat and develop the achievement of 
the “ Four Idylls”’ and of parts of his earlier “‘ Faun’s 
Holiday,”’ he will, we think, secure for himself a pretty 
safe and definite niche in the cathedral of our poetry. 

But if the “‘ Sprig of Lime ”’ is the right thing, “ Aurelia,” 
the sonnet sequence which gives its name to the volume, 
is distinctly the wrong. In these sonnets Mr. Nichols has 
deliberately challenged, by his matter and manner, com- 
parison with Shakespeare. He has asked for it; let us 
see then what happens when we put “ Aurelia’’ to the 
touch. The Shakespearian sonnet, with its balanced 
antitheses and contrasting repetitions, is a form specially 
devised for expressing the greatest amount of thought in 
the smallest possible space. It is a form which, apart 
from its content, has many charms. It possesses a 
peculiarly rich chiming music of its own—a music that was 
constantly abused by the lesser sonneteers and lyrists of 
Shakespeare’s day, who employed the antitheses and 
repetitions, so pregnant in the hands of an intellectual poet 
with endlessly subtle possibilities of compressed argument 
and description, simply as so many sounding bells and 
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cymbals. Shakespeare’s worst sonnets are little better 
than the exercises in chiming sound of his contemporaries. 
And his best, if you choose to read them with the doors 
of your intelligence closed, are, superficially, tunes written 
according to the same receipt. Mr. Nichols seems, in 
most of his sonnets, to have taken Shakespeare’s super- 
ficial melody without Shakespeare’s intellectual content. 
A foreigncr, who did not understand English, might listen 
to the reading of a sonnet by Shakespeare and a sonnet by 
Mr. Nichols and imagine, from the mere sound of the 
words, the cadences and phrasing, that the two poems 
were very similar. But listen to them with the intellect 
as well as with the outer ear, and you will find them very 
different. Taking up the volume of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
we select almost at random one from among the poems 
likest in general theme to Mr. Nichols’s sonnets of 
passionate love for a hateful woman. 
When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue: 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppress’d. 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old? 
OQ! love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 
These fourteen lines are packed with a whole complicated 
spiritual drama; to the making of them has gone an 
immense amount of observation and analysis. Reading 
such a sonnet one can understand the meaning of Words- 
worth’s criticism: ‘‘ Shakespeare could not have written 
an epic; he would have died of a plethora of thought.” 
He had to canalize his thought in dramatic form, force it 
through the narrow fountains of the sonnet. We turn 
now to Mr. Nichols’s sequence, and are struck at once by 
the emptiness of his sonnets. The fountains are there, 
with their florid tritons, their curved and laughing masks ; 
but the water, the living water of thought that should 
lend significance to the whole design—where is it? A 
little trickle runs from the dolphin mouths, slowly and 
intermittently overbrims the cornucopias of the allegoric 
figures. That is all. It will be well to quote an example. 
Corrupt, corrupt !—the mildness of your eyes, 
Your patience dangerous bids me beware 
In every look some miracle of lies, 
In every gesture foulness aping fair. 
Wherefore this instant gentleness of use, 
Which likes me not since that I fear it feigned 
To further a more deliberate abuse, 
Or by a feared divulgence past constrained ? 
Learn, did I mark the North wind norward blow, 
Tinderwood sink where floated clumsy iron, 
Fire in a still pool freeze, frost chafing glow, 
And the plump ewe slaughter the starving lion, 
I would believe all self from self estranged 
Sooner than that your impure heart had changed. 
The content of this is extraordinarily small. A meagre 
and simple thought is expanded, by means of the technical 
devices of Elizabethan diction, into fourteen lines. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, compresses a very large 
and complicated series of thoughts into a sonnet, making 
the conventional antitheses and repetitions serve to 
express in the smallest possible space the elaborate pros 
and cons of emotional and intellectual strife. Mr. Nichols, 
like many of the minor Elizabethan lyrists, uses them 
simply for the sake of their sound, their rich baroque 
handsomeness of appearance. That is the principal and, 
to our mind, damning defect of his sonnets. They have 
no substance, The fountains are dry, the parched stone 
faces open their mouths to no purpose ; we are at a loss 
to see why the monument was built. 
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MORALITY AND LIFE 


Tue Ways oF Lire. By Stephen Ward. (Milford. 6s. 6d. net.) 


ORE than once in reading this attractive little book 
M have we been visited by the suspicion that 
Mr. Ward is a very delicate and subtle ironist. 
This may be merely a tribute to his originality, or it may 
be an indication of a disagreement so profound as to 
make it difficult for us to suppose that Mr. Ward was 
completely serious. We believe, however, that our sus- 
picion was unjustified ; what we were inclined to regard 
as a disproof by a reductio ad absurdum is to be taken 
as a strange, but logical, consequence of principles in 
which Mr. Ward believes. 

Mr. Ward’s book is divided into two parts : “‘ Manners ’ 
and ‘“‘Morals.” In the first part is developed a theory of 
Life, of Reality, of the nature of Knowledge. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Ward is deceptively simple. He is, in 
reality, both original and subtle, but he is so easy to read 
that there is a constant temptation to read too fast. 
In his analysis of “ desire,” for example, he begins by 
instancing a baby crying for something. This seems to 
reduce “‘ desire’ to sufficiently simple terms, but it is a 
deceptive simplicity. We gradually become aware that 
Mr. Ward is surveying this term from a slightly odd angle, 
until presently, after a discussion of ‘‘ Activity ’’ and the 
function of ‘‘ Knowledge,” we find the remark : 

It will be seen that what has hitherto been called desire is really 
the same as value, and that the terms are interchangeable. Which 
is the better term would be hard to decide; both have to be used 
a little out of their ordinary meaning. 

The meaning atrributed to these terms by Mr. Ward 
only becomes clear by following out his whole argument. 
Desire and Activity are of the essence of man’s nature, 
They are different for each man, for the profoundest reality 
in each man is unique and incommunicable. It cannot 
be the subject of knowledge, for knowledge can only be 
stated in “ general’’ terms. The “ particular,” in every 
case, cannot be the subject of knowledge. Thought exists 
to give purpose and variety to activity. This activity 
manifests itself in life as the playing of games. 

The interest of life is the interest of a game. I play for certain 
stakes ; if I play for nothing else I must play for my food. But 
with a mind I can diversify the game. I set myself this goal or 
that ; to reach them I must make certain moves, which will require 
thinking out. I meet various impediments against which I must 
take measures. When I reach my goal I find others beyond. So 
the interest never ceases till life ceases. 

It follows that ‘‘such conceptions as happiness and 
unhappiness are really foreign to life. There exists neither 
the one nor the other. There are degrees of interest only.” 
There is much, we believe, that is true in Mr. Ward’s 
theory, although, as part of its foundations consists of a 
theory of knowledge, it is, of course, interminably debatable. 

But the most provocative and stimulating part of 
Mr. Ward’s argument is developed in the second section 
of the book, the section dealing with Morals. We are 
introduced to that familiar object, the something ‘‘ good 
in itself and apart from the uses to which it can be put : 
absolutely good, as the phrase goes.”” But our natural 
fear of being once more exercised on the old treadmill 
proves to be delightfully unwarranted. We are told, 
almost immediately, that this absolutely good something 
is found most clearly in the taboo. The act enjoined by a 
taboo is good in itself, and, as Mr. Ward says, “ the more 
senseless the taboo the more this is apparent.”’ In fact, 
unless an act is entirely senseless, it is difficult to show that 
it is a moral act—assuming the “ absolute”’ theory of 
morals, of course. For if it is not entirely senseless it may 
be useful, and the more useful it is the more doubtful 
becomes the purity of its moral nature. Some savage 
customs, however, seem so completely idiotic that we can 
only suppose them to be “absolutely good.” In the 
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morality of our own race and time this absolute quality 
is, to some extent, obscured. Humanistic morality 
preaches nothing, Mr. Ward thinks, that is not also coun- 
selled by mere prudence : 

In other words, there is no difference ultimately between selfish- 
ness and altruism, inasmuch asa proper regard for one’s own interest 
is a proper regard for the interests of others. 

It is, in fact, probably impossible to point out the 
indubitably moral element in any given complex, and 
human life, as a whole, bears no resemblance at all to that 
of a moral being. But to expect that it should is to 
display a complete misunderstanding of the nature of 
the moral consciousness and of life. Mr. Ward here 
reaches the most stimulating part of his theory. He 
asserts that ‘‘ the moral consciousness does not depend on 
or imply acts.’ The moral consciousness, for one thing, 
demands free-will; but man cannot exercise free-will. 
We are free only within limits ; we are good, then, only 
within limits. Since our responsibility is not absolute, 
our acts cannot be moral. Important factors, the com- 
ponents of our own being and surroundings, the fact that 
we are alive with this life, are not within our control. 
To be good we must be free, and we are not free. The 
moral consciousness can only pass negative judgments ; 
it can only say, ‘What is ought not to be’”’; it cannot 
go on to say what should be, for that requires conditions 
of which we have not, and cannot have, any experience. 
The whole conception of “‘ ought,”’ therefore, rests on an 
error. The moral consciousness, therefore, has no relation 
to practice. 

But not only the nature of morality, but the nature of 
life, shows us that the two are fundamentally opposed : 

Facts are too strong: from the first breath to the last life is in 
essence cruel. There is nothing that lives but lives on the life of 
something else; such things as disease and death, or even the 
mere struggle to exist, are insults to any conception we can form 
of moral dignity..... A moral being can, no doubt, bear suffering 
with fortitude: but the thing or being that forced this suffering 
upon him is not moral. 

And when men learn to separate life and morality, when 
they realize that life is given them on terms which make a 
moral life impossible, what will happen? Mr. Ward 
sketches two possibilities. On the one hand, man may 
find life intolerable ; he may prefer extinction. On the 
other, life may assume new forms. Life has produced the 
bee-community, the nest-building instincts of birds— 
who can say what its potentialities may be ? 

Mr. Ward’s concluding chapter is almost the most 
original of them all. On the basis of his theory that all 
activity is of the nature of a game or problem to be solved, 
he explains the comicalor the witty as that which furnishes 
an unfamiliar solution of a familiar problem. We are 
familiar with falling down, for instance, but not with 
falling as a clown falls. An ingenious move in chess will 
make us laugh. For a jest to be pe:manent, therefore, 
it should be based on a condition familiar to everybody, 
and a condition which is a permanent source of surprise, 
These conditions are precisely fulfilled by the appearance 
of the moral consciousness. The contrast between man 
as he is and his claims as a moral being is a never-failing 
surprise. The sense of humour is “ the subtlest and most 
permanent exemplification of the moral consciousness.” 

We have reproduced Mr. Ward’s arguments at some 
length—although they are too closely-knit for such a 
sketch as this to do them justice—because they seem to us 
to follow from his premisses, and his premisses still occupy 
an important position in moral philosophy. Those who 
accept them may find Mr. Ward’s conclusions distasteful ; 
that man’s acquaintance with the “absolutely good” 
should involve the completely non-moral character of life 
may seem a little disconcerting. To others Mr. Ward’s 
result will appear as a reductio ad absurdum. There may 
even be moments when, like ourselves, they suspect 
Mr. Ward of irony. 
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A NORWEGIAN NOVEL 


GROWTH OF THE So1L. By Knut Hamsun, (Gyldendal. 9s. net.) 


T is difficult to account for the fact that ‘‘ Growth of 
the Soil,” the latest novel by the famous Norwegian 
writer, is only the second of his works to be translated 

into English. Knut Hamsun is no longer young; he 
has fulfilled his early promise and his reputation is assured 
and yet, except for ‘‘ Shallow Soil,” which was published 
some years ago, we have had nothing but the echo of his 
fame to feed upon. Perhaps this is not wholly lamentable. 
How often we find ourselves wishing that we had the books 
of some writer we treasure to read for the first time, and 
if the novel before us is typical of Knut Hamsun’s work— 
as we have every reason to believe it is—there is a feast 
before us. Here, at least, are four hundred and six pages 
of small type excellently translated, upon which we con- 
gratulate the Norwegian publishers and the translator, 
whose name does not appear. 

If “‘ Growth of the Soil’ can be said to have any plot 
at all—any story—it is the very ancient one of man’s 
attempt to live in fellowship with Nature. It is a trite 
saying when we are faced with a book which does renew 
for us the wonder and the thrill of that attempt that never 
was there a time when its message was more needed. But 
solitude is no cure for sorrow, and virgin country will not 
make anyone forget the desolation he has seen. Such a 
life is only possible for a man like the hero, Isak, a man who 
has known no other and can imagine none. Nevertheless, 
there remains in the hearts of nearly all of us an infinite 
delight in reading of how the track was made, the bush 
felled, the log hut built, so snug and warm with its great 
chimney and little door, and of how there were animals to 
be driven to the long pastures, goats and sheep and a red 
and white cow. In the opening chapter of “‘ Growth of 
the Soil,’’ Knut Hamsun gives us the picture of an immense 
wild landscape, and there is a track running through it, 
and we spy a man walking towards the north carrying 
a sack. 

This or that, he comes ; the figure of a man in this great solitude. 
He trudges on ; bird and beast are silent all about him ; now and 
again he utters a word or two speaking to himself. ‘‘ Eyah—well, 
well . . . ’’ so he speaks to himself. Here and there, where the 
moors give place to a kindlier spot, an open space in the midst of 
the forest, he lays down the sack and goes exploring ; after a 
while he returns, heaves the sack on his shoulders again, and trudges 
on. So through the day, noting time by the sun ; night falls, and 
he throws himself down on the heather, resting on one arm. .. 

The man is Isak. It is extraordinary, how, while we 
follow him in his search for the land he wants, the author 
givesustheman. Hisslowness and simplicity, his immense 
strength and determination, even his external appearance, 
short, sturdy, with a red beard sticking out and a frown 
that is not anger, are as familiar as if we had known him 
in our childhood. It is, indeed, very much as though 
we were allowed to hold him by the hand and go with him 
everywhere. The place is found; the hut is built, anda 
woman called Inger comes from over the hills and lives 
with him. Gradually, but deeply and largely, their life 
grows and expands. We are taken into it and nothing is 
allowed to escape us, and just as we accepted Isak so 
everything seems to fall into place without question. 
“‘ Growth of the Soil ’’ is one of those few novels in which we 
seem to escape from ourselves and to take an invisible part. 
We suddenly find to our joy that we are walking into the 
book as Alice walked into the looking-glass and the author’s 
country is ours. It is wonderfully rich, satisfying country, 
and of all those who dwell in it, gathered round the figures of 
Isak and Inger, there is not one who does not live. At 
the end Isak is an old man and his life is ebbing, but the 
glow, the warmth of the book seems to linger. We feel, 
as we feel with all great novels, that nothing is over. 


K. M. 
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ECHOES 


Tue Tati Vitta. By Lucas Malet. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“‘ But I haven’t been alone.” 

And even this meagre morsel of confession eased; so that there 
she would, how gladly, have let things rest. For all the encompassing 
of a thorough and detailed confidence sprang glaringly into evidence 
directly her cousin made that attemptedly rallying answer :— 

‘‘Not alone, darling Fan? So very much the better—but how 
exciting! And who, if I’m not too impertinently inquisitive in 
asking, was your much-to-be-envied guest ? ”’ 

“‘Ah, my dear, if I could tell you.” Frances, after an instant’s 
hesitation, said as she rose, all of a piece, to her feet”... . 

This quotation from “ The Tall Villa,’ though nicely 
typical of the author’s latest style of writing is, we assure 
the reader, a by no means extravagant example. For 
the first fourteen pages we are not particularly conscious 
of any peculiarity, but then with a sentence that finishes : 
“so that there really remained to her, as means of loco 
motion, only bus, Underground, the elusive taxi or her 
own slender, high-instepped feet,” this vague reminiscent 
perfume, as the author might say, begins to unbottle 
itself. On page forty-one the odour is become so pungent 
that we do not know whether to laugh or to cry. The 
heroine, startled by a sound which she takes for a pistol 
shot and her husband for a motor tyre,is in hisarms. He 
is observing her eyes which are wide open. 

Not as he felt that they foolishly or affectedly stared, least of 
all stared at him—he could, indeed, have put up with a far larger 
share of their glances, which were notably exquisite just now to his 
thinking—but searched, looking through, rather than at, all objects 
presented to them, as though striving to wrest an answer, wrest 
knowledge, from some not readily penetrable medium. 

This is the second short novel within the past three 
weeks which is an experiment in the manner of Henry 
James, but while Mrs. Sedgwick dipped her pen with a 
kind of fastidious caution in the outer edge of the illustrious 
ink-pot, our present author finds restraint extremely 
difficult. We are not certain even now whether she means 
us to take her au grand sérieux. Her Frances Copley, 
poor pale lady in her silver and greys, playing the piano 
every afternoon to the ghost of an exquisite young man 
who haunts her drawing-room, is far too shadowy to be 
real, and Charlie Montagu, the bloated monster who has 
assisted her husband, slapping his thigh and crying 
“Congrats,” is immensely too substantial to be anything 
but a bad caricature. And yet the last page, ending on 
a note of high tragedy, contains one convincing paragraph 
which the author could hardly have written if she had not 
meant us to be carried away. K.M. 


TuucypIpEs: Vol. I. History OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 
War, Books I. and II. ‘‘ Loeb Classical Library.’’ (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net.\—Mr. Foster Smith’s version of the first 
two books of Thucydides is a good crib, but little more. 
The maps and the general accuracy of the translation will 
make the book useful to historical students who cannot cope 
with the Greek text without such aid, but students of literature 
will continue to grumble over Jowett. Since Mr. W. R. M. 
Lamb explained the style of Thucydides in his ‘Clio 
Enthroned,”” we have waited eagerly for a translator who 
should at least attempt to do justice to the style of the world’s 
noblest historian. Such a translator has not yet, we think, 
appeared. 


THE Book oF ComMoN PRAYER, an edition containing 
proposals and suggestions, compiled by Canon John Neale 
Dalton (Cambridge, University Press, 30s. net), gives the 
text of the proposals of the two Convocations for the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, with some additional 
suggestions. As a summary of the changes recommended 
and their effect on the existing Prayer Book it is convenient, 
and should prove a valuable assistance to those engaged in 
the question. It is unfortunate that there should be at 
present so little prospect that the labours of the revisers will 
ever produce anything that wiil be accepted by the Anglican 
Church ; and in view of this it is doubtful whether the present 
work will ever possess more than an academic value. 


” 
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MARGINALIA 


HAVE recently been fortunate in securing a copy 
of that very rare and precious novel “ Delina 
Delaney,”” by Amanda M. Ros, authoress of “ Irene 
Iddesleigh ” and ‘‘ Poems of Puncture.” Mrs. Ros’s name 
and fame are known to a small and select band of lovers 
of literature. But by these few she is highly prized ; 
one of her readers, it is said, actually was at the pains 
to make a complete manuscript copy of ‘‘ Delina Delaney,”’ 
so great was his admiration and so hopelessly out of print 
was the book. Let me recommend the volume, Mrs. Ros’s 
masterpiece, to the attention of enterprising publishers. 
* * a * 

“ Delina Delaney ” opens with a tremendous, an almost, 
in its richness of vituperative eloquence, Rabelaisian 
denunciation of Mr. Barry Pain, who had, it seems, 
treated “Irene Iddesleigh”’ with scant respect in his 
review of the novel in Black and White. ‘This so-called 
Barry Pain, by name, has taken upon himself to criticize a 
work, the depth of which fails to reach the solving power 
of his borrowed, and, he’d have you believe, varied talent.” 
But “I care not for the opinion of half-starved upstarts; 
who don the garb of a shabby-genteel, and fain would 
feed the mind of the people with the worthless scraps of 
stolen fancies.’’ So perish all reviewers! And now for 
Delina herself, 

+ * * * 

The story is a simple one. Delina Delaney, daughter 
of a fisherman, loves and is loved by Lord Gifford. The 
baleful influence of a dark-haired Frenchwoman, Madame 
de Maine, daughter of the Count-av-Nevo, comes between 
the lovers and their happiness, and Delina undergoes 
fearful torments, including three years’ penal servitude, 
before their union can take place. It is the manner, 
rather than the matter, of the book which is remarkable. 
Here, for instance, is a fine conversation between Lord 
Gifford and his mother, an aristocratic dame who 
Strenuously objects to his connection with Delina. 
Returning one day to Columba Castle she hears an 
unpleasant piece of news: her son has been seen kissing 
Delina in the conservatory. 


“ Home again, mother ? ” he boldly uttered, as he gazed reverently 
in her face. 

_““ Home to Hades !”’ returned the raging high-bred daughter of 
distinguished effeminacy. 

“Ah me! what is the matter ?’’ meekly inquired his lordship. 

“Everything is the matter with a broken-hearted mother of 
low-minded offspring,’ she answered hotly. . . “‘ Henry Edward 
Ludlow Gifford, son of my strength, idolized remnant of my inert 
husband, who at this moment invisibly offers the scourging whip 
of fatherly authority to your backbone of resentment (though for 
— you think him dead to your movements) and pillar of maternal 

ust.”’ 


Poor Lady Gifford ! her son’s behaviour was her undoing. 
The shock caused her to lose first her reason and then her 
life. Her son was heart-broken at the thought that he 
was responsible for her downfall : 

“Is it true, O Death,” I cried in my agony, “ that you have 
wrested from me my mother, Lady Gifford of Columba Castle, and 
left me here, a unit figuring on the great blackboard of the past, 
the shaky surface of the present and fickle field of the future to 
track my life-steps, with gross indifference to her wished-for wish ? ” 


- - . Blind she lay to the presence of her son, who charged her 
death-gun with the powder of accelerated wrath. 
* * * 


It is impossible to suppose that Mrs. Ros can ever 
have read Euphues or the earlier novels of Robert Green. 
How then shall we account for the extraordinary 
resemblance to Euphuism of her style? how explain 
those rich alliterations, those elaborate “kennings” and 
circumlocutions of which the fabric of her book is woven ? 
Take away from Lyly his erudition and his passion for 
antithesis, and you have Mrs. Ros. Delinais own sister to 
Euphues and Pandosto. The fact is that Mrs. Ros happens, 
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though separated from Euphuism by three hundred years 
and more, to have arrived independently at precisely the 
same stage of development as Lyly and his disciples. It 
is possible to see in a growing child a picture in miniature 
of all the phases through which humanity has passed in 
its development. And, in the same way, the mind of an 
individual (especially when that individual has been 
isolated from the main current of contemporary thought) 
may climb, alone, to a point at which, in the past, a whole 
generation has rested. In Mrs. Ros we see, as we see 
in the Elizabethan novelists, the result of the discovery 
of art by an unsophisticated mind and its conscious 
attempt to produce the artistic. It is remarkable how 
late in the history of every literature simplicity is invented. 
The first attempts of any people to be consciously literary 
are always productive of the most elaborate artificiality. 
Poetry is always written before prose and always in a 
language as remote as possible from the language of ordinary 
life. The language and versification of ‘‘ Beowulf ’’ are 
far more artificial and remote from life than those of, say, 
“The Rape of the Lock.” The Euphuists were not 
barbarians making their first discovery of literature ; they 
were, on the contrary, highly educated. But in one 
thing they were unsophisticated; they were discovering 
prose. They were realizing that prose could be written 
with art and they wrote it as artificially as they possibly 
could, just as their Saxon ancestors wrote poetry. They 
became intoxicated with their discovery of artifice. It 
was some time before the intoxication wore off and men 
saw that art was possible without artifice. Mrs. Ros, an 
Elizabethan born out of her time, is still under the spell 
of that magical and delicious intoxication. 
x * * * 

Mrs. Ros’s artifices are often more remarkable and 
elaborate even than Lyly’s. This is how she tells us that 
Delina earned money by doing needlework. 

She tried hard to keep herself a stranger to her poor old father’s 
slight income by the use of the finest production of steel, whose 
blunt edge eyed the reely covering with marked greed, and offered 
its sharp dart to faultless fabrics of flaxen fineness. 

And Lord Gifford parts from Delina in these words : 

I am just in time to hear the toll of a parting bell strike its 
heavy weight of appalling softness against the weakest fibres of a 
heart of love, arousing and tickling its dormant action, thrusting 
the dart of evident separation deeper into its tubes of tenderness, 
and fanning the flame, already unextinguishable, into volumes of 
burning blaze. 

* * * * 

But more often Mrs. Ros does not exceed the bounds 
which Lyly set for himself. Here, for instance, is a 
sentence that might have come direct out of Euphues : 

““ Two days after, she quit Columba Castle and resolved to enter 
the holy cloisters of a convent, where, she believed she’d be dead 
tothe built hopes of wealthy worth, the crooked steps to worldly dis- 
tinction, and the designing creaks {sic] in the muddy stream of love.” 

Or again, this description of the artful charmers who 
flaunt along the streets of London is written in the very 
spirit and language of Euphues. 

“ Their hair was a light-golden colour, thickly fringed in front, 
hiding in many cases the furrows of a life of vice; behind, reared 
coils, some of which differed in hue, exhibiting the fact that they 
were on patrol for the price of another supply of dye. . . . The 
elegance of their attire had the glow of robbery—the rustle of many 
a lady’s silent curse. These tools of brazen effrontery were strangers 
to the blush of innocence that tinged many a cheek, as they would 
gather round some of God’s ordained, praying in flowery words of 
decoying Cockney, that they should break their holy vows by 
accompanying them to the halls of adultery. Nothing daunted 
at the staunch refusal of different divines, whose modest walk was 
interrupted by their bold assertion of loathsome rights, they moved 
on, while laughs of hidden rage and defeat flitted across their doll- 
decked faces, to die as they next accosted some rustic-looking 
critics, who, tempted with their polished twang, their earnest 
advances, their pitiful entreaties, yielded, in their ignorance of the 
ways of a large city, to their glossy offers, and accompanied, with 
slight hesitation, these artificial shells of immorality to their homes 
of ruin, degradation and shame.” AUTOLYCUS. 
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June 11, 1920 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


We have tried to form the habit of beginning these notes 
while the past week’s ATHEN2UM is at press. These words 
are therefore written on June 2. In every sense a dies 
mirabilis. Perfect weather, Derby Day, Mr. Hardy’s 
birthday, the news that Mr. Charles Garvice left over 
£70,000. And while these things are seething in our minds, 
there is an undercurrent of impatience to know the winner 
of the Derby. Spion Kop! And we were given that horse 
by an unknown fellow-traveller in a railway carriage 
on Whit-Monday. 100 to 6 against! It might have been 
a dies mirabilissimus ; and we might have laid the founda- 
tions of a fortune to rival Mr. Garvice’s. 

* * * * 

This is not literary gossip. Far from it. But what is 
a man doing in an office on a perfect Derby Day which is 
also Mr. Hardy’s birthday? Literary gossip is inhuman. 
We ought to know how many times the Derby has been 
mentioned in literature, how many novel heroes have backed 
the winner. We know neither of these things. Why 
on earth did not Dickens write of Derby Day? He and 
he alone could have done justice to the national festival 
of Epsom. Surely some writer will rise to the occasion 
of this unique Derby Day of 1920: a concentration of 
national institutions, among which we reckon not only 
Mr. Hardy, but Mr. Garvice also (above all with £70,000). 

* * * * 


In any case the way of the literary gossip is hard in 
England. Paris is a seething cauldron of literary rumour 
compared with London. For instance, we take up two of 
the current French reviews. In one we find the answers 
of some thirty eminent literary men to the impertinent 
(yet intriguing) question, “‘ Why do you write?” In the 
other, the answers of as many more to the puzzling query, 
“Why no great French poet comes from the French 
Midi? ’’ In these answers there is the stuff of a bookful 
of gossip. 

* * * * 

One question, however, occurs tous. How many English 
poets of the distinction of the Comtesse de Noailles would 
be so charming as to reply to the impertinent question 
with this delightful verse ? 

J’écris pour que le jour ou je ne serai plus 

On sache comme I’air et le plaisir m’ ont plu 

Et que mon livre porte a la foule future 

Comme j’aimais la vie et l’heureuse nature. 
And we should not like to omit the laconic answer of Knut 
Hamsun, whose masterly work is in process of being made 
familiar to English readers: ‘I write to shorten time.” 

* * * * 


One of the most practicable of the remedies or mitigations 
for the continual increase in the price of books is to publish 
them in paper covers. The other day we had in our hands 
a publisher’s estimate of costs for an edition of 2,000 copies 
of a book. The total cost of printing and binding was 
£230. The binding amounted to £90. The proportion is 
enormous, and out of all relation to the actual value of the 
binding to the book-reader. At least sixpence a copy could 
be saved by the use of paper covers. We invite our readers’ 
opinions on this question. At present librarians, booksellers 
and publishers are of opinion that the public will not buy 
unbound books. Frankly, we find it hard to believe that 


the public is so stupid. 
* * * * 


But, of course, paper is the real trouble. We dislike the 
present habit of authors, when they foregather to air their 
grievances, of treating the printer as the chief culprit. 
On the whole, the rise in wages in the printing trade is reason- 
able; printers need a living wage as much as authors, 
and they have as good a right to it. The villain of the 
piece is the pulp-merchant, and the present price of paper 
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may, without exaggeration, be called a menace to civiliza- 
tion. We think it extremely regrettable that authors should, 
by their careless language, lead the printer to believe that 
they are his natural enemies. 

* * * *x 

The current number of the Bookshelf, which is the house 
organ of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, is distinguished by some 
well-written literary notes on a very actual question, the 
temptation of the modern novelist to overwrite. Perhaps it 
is rather a necessity than a temptation. The most notable, 
to our sense, of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s announcements 
is a novel by Mr. Norman Douglas, called ‘‘ They Went,” 
which is due to appear in August. The title leaves room 
for the imagination even when we are told that it is “a 
story of a medieval city.” Mr. Douglas is a writer of 
genuine distinction ; and we are glad to see that a second 
edition of his delightful ‘‘ Old Calabria” has been published 
by Mr. Secker at half-a-guinea. 

* * * * 

To-day Mr. Grant Richards issues a second edition of 
“George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to 
his work,” by Mr. S. M. Ellis. This book is of real interest, 
and hero-worshippers of the novelist found it very dis- 
concerting. For ourselves, we like disconcerting books, 
and in our opinion Mr. Ellis’s work supplies an explanation 
of a number of literary problems and misgivings which 
beset the reader of Meredith’s novels when his youthful 
enthusiasm begins to wear thin. If our memory serves 
us the first edition of this book was the subject of a 
legal injunction ; and we presume that the second edition 
has been to some extent rewritten. 

* * Xe Pa 

There are publishers and publishers ; but there is only 
one Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 
which contain our most precious books, we cannot help 
being aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford 
imprint. The distinction of the lettering, if nothing else, 
will catch the eye. And now on our desk we have yet 
another of the remarkable volumes which endear thelettering 
and the imprint to us. ‘‘ English Madrigal Verse, 1588- 
1632’ edited from the original song-books by Mr. E. H. 
Fellowes, is an exquisite book of 640 pages, half for the 
madrigalists and half for the lutenists. It goes without 
saying that anyone who can afford 12s. 6d. should buy it: 
it is a possession for ever. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE 9th and final portion of the Huth collection will be 
disposed of on the 22nd to 25th of June, by Messrs. Sotheby. 
This portion consists of the works catalogued under W-Z, 
with a short appendix. Providence has not allotted any of 
the great names of English literature to this section—Isaak 
Walton, Whetstone, Wicliffe, Wither, Wotton and Wycherley 
are about the most striking to be found. It is, however, 
fairly rich in English music of the best period. Thus we have 
John Ward's First Set of English Madrigals (1613), Watson’s 
First Set of Italian Madrigals (1590) including two by Bird, 
Thomas Weelkes Madrigals of 1597, his second volume of 1600, 
his Balletts and Madrigals of 1608, and his Ayeres or Phan- 
tastik Spirites of the same year, Wilby’s First Set of English 
Madrigals (1598) and his second set (1609), John Wilson’s 
Cheerful Ayres (Oxford, 1660), the first music book printed at 
Oxford, Yonge’s Musica Transalpina of 1588 and the second 
book of 1597, and an extremely rare ‘‘ Tractato Vulgare de 
Canto Figurato de Franceso Caza’’ printed at Milan in 1482. 

There are a large number of 17th century plays, two 
of the volumes with collections of plays were evidently bound 
by Mearne for Charles II. Among the books, of which only one 
copy is known or available for sale is Willobies’ Avisa and 
Colse’s Penelope’s Complaint, an attack on Avisa, a unique 
copy of Henry the Minstrel’s life of Wallace, Warner’s Syrinx, 
The Nurcerie of Names, a Caxton of 1477, and a volume of 
Martin Marprelate tracts, extremely rare but not the rarest. 
An illustrated catalogue (price 10s. 6d.) may be had. 





Science 
A MARVELLOUS EVENT 


N reading Mr. H. G. Wells’ very interesting “ Outline 
| of History’’ we have discovered that our appetite 
for the marvellous has diminished very little from 
our boyhood days. We are not yet so scientific as to 
be interested in each fact merely as an example of some 
general law; if the fact be sufficiently striking we can 
still, with round-eyed wonder, delight in it for its own 
sake. We have been, like all the world, enraptured by 
the discoveries at Knossus, but perhaps our imagination 
is even more stirred, in a different way, by the marvels of 
the prehistoric period. The great, slow procession of the 
giant reptiles is curiously exciting, and, going farther back 
still, we have been tempted to linger over that period of 
the earth’s history which preceded the formation of a solid 
crust. This period was the Storm Age of the world. We 
cannot really imagine those ages of volcanic outbreaks which 
would blow out an area the size of Europe, nor those gigantic 
hailstorms of molten metal—Mr. Conrad’s ‘“ Typhoon” 
is, perhaps, as far as our imagination can effectively go— 
but we can enjoy them in a (perhaps slightly unintelligent) 
spirit of wonder. The greatest storms and eruptions 
occur, of course, in the sun. Masses of flaming gas have 
been seen to rush up from the surface of the sun to a 
height of half-a-million miles, travelling with a velocity 
of hundreds of miles a second. And if the eruptive theory 
of the origin of craters on the moon be correct, that dead 
body has known some stirring times, for several of the 
craters are fifty to sixty miles in diameter and even more, 
But although we pass our days in comparatively mono- 
tonous and quiescent surroundings, although Mr. Conrad’s 
*Typhoon”’ is, cosmically speaking, a description of an 
almost imperceptible draught, yet even in modern times 
our earth has given a display which is a faint indication 
of what it was capable of in its youth. We refer to the 
famous eruption of Krakatoa, which startled the Royal 
Society into appointing a Committee of investigation 
which produced a quarto volume of 500 pages devoted to 
this one eruption. 

The eruption on Krakatoa, a small island in the Straits 
of Sunda, is usually dated from one o’clock in the afternoon 
of Sunday, August 26, 1883. But the early stages began 
on May 20, sufficiently stimulating, without being terrifying, 
to attract a pleasure excursion from Batavia. The party 
found a basin-shaped crater, about half-a-mile wide and 
about 150 feet deep. In the centre was a large aperture 
from which steam issued with a terrific noise. By the 
end of June other craters had opened on the island and 
the volcanic energy steadily increased. By August 26, 
Krakatoa began to erupt seriously. Detonations, which 
were heard 100 miles away, succeeded one another at 
intervals of about ten minutes. The column of steam, 
smoke and ashes, as measured from a distant ship, was 
estimated to be seventeen miles high. The eruptions 
steadily became louder, until by midnight the inhabitants 
of a town 100 miles distant were unable to sleep, for the 
noise resembled artillery being fired at their very doors, 
and the windows kept up a loud rattling. It was not 
until 10 a.m. on the Monday morning, however, that the 
eruption reached its culmination. This was heard as 
four terrific explosions, of which the third was by far the 
loudest. This explosion was heard 3,000 miles away. 
At several points within this radius the alarming and 
inexplicable noises caused the authorities to send out 
ships to ascertain their cause. At Daly Waters, in South 
Australia, the inhabitants were awakened from sleep by 
the noise of Krakatoa, distant over 2,000 miles. At 
the distance of 3,000 miles the explosions resembled the 
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distant roar of heavy guns. The great sea-waves that 
accompanied the eruption still had the very perceptible 
height of eighteen inches after travelling more than 5,000 
miles. On the shores of the Straits of Sunda the waves 
reached a height of more than seventy feet, while at 
Sumatra a man-of-war was carried nearly two miles inland 
and left high and dry thirty feet above sea level. 

The quantity of material shot into the air was naturally 
tremendous ; at Sumatra the clouds of dust produced a 
greater degree of darkness, at 10 a.m., than had been known 
on the blackest nights. These clouds entered the region 
of the high winds and were swept along with a velocity of 
about 76 miles per hour. In three days they crossed the 
Indian Ocean and then passed over Equatorial Africa. 
They continued over the Atlantic, Brazil and the Pacific, 
returning to Krakatoa in thirteen days. A certain amount 
of dust had settled by this time, but the great bulk of it 
started off again on its journey round the earth. Month 
after month these tours of the globe continued, the dust- 
clouds manifesting their presence by imparting a strange 
blue hue to the sun, turning the moon blue or green, and 
by creating remarkable and glorious twilights. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the eruption 
consists in the remarkable train of air waves that was sent 
out from Krakatoa. It can be shown, mathematically, 
that if a sufficiently intense air wave be sent out from a 
point in the air envelope surrounding the surface of a 
sphere, it will at first diverge and then converge till it 
reaches a point at the opposite end of the diameter passing 
through the origin. From this point it will again diverge, 
to converge ultimately at the origin, when the whole cycle 
may be repeated. Now barometric measurements all 
over the world enabled the great air wave from Krakatoa 
to be traced to its antipodes, a spot in Central America, 
and back again. A second, third and fourth journey 
were traced on upwards of forty instruments. In addition, 
a fifth, sixth and seventh journey was traced by some 
instruments, notably those at Kew. The time taken for 
the double journey, one complete cycle from and to 
Krakatoa, was found to be about 37 hours. Allowing for 
the different temperatures of the regions traversed by the 
waves—for they crossed, of course, the north and south 
poles—this works out at about the velocity of ordinary 
sound waves. This is the only recorded instance of an 
air wave so great that the atmosphere of the entire globe 
takes part in it. 

There are, of course, many scientific lessons to be drawn 
from the Krakatoa eruption; we have been content, 
however, to abstain from all improving reflections and to 
present it merely as one of the marvels of the —, 


SOCIETIES 


Royat.—May 20.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘Some Notes on Krypton 
and Xenon,”’ by Professor J. N. Collie; ‘‘ ExperimentsonElectron 
Emission from Hot Bodies,” by Sih Ling Ting; ‘‘ The Aspherical 
Nucleus Theory applied to the Balmer Series of Hydrogen,” by 
L. Silberstein ; and ‘‘ On the Conditions at the Boundary of a Fluid 
in Turbulent Motion,” by T. E. Stanton, Miss D. Marshall, and 
Mrs. C. N, Bryant. 


Ecypt ExpLoration.—May 28.—Professor B. P. Grenfell 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Present Position of Papyrology.”’ 

After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, Greek became 
the official language for nearly a thousand years. Records of this 
period are te be found in the papyri fragments still preserved, in 
inscriptions on potsherds and on mummy cartonage. A systematic 
search for papyri was started about 1895 by Professors Grenfell and 
Hunt, who practically had the field to themselves at that time. 
Papyri were then found in the town ruins, in tombs and in the 
rubbish mounds near the towns. In the competition of various 
nations to “obtain Greek papyri during the last few years Great 
Britain has secured the largest share of the prizes. The chief 
collections in this country are in the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Museum at Oxford, the Rylands Museum at Manchester, and in 
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Dublin. There is a large collection of still unpublished papyri 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, from the excavations at Oxyrhynchus 
and various sites in Middle Egypt. 

In 1895-6 the débris of three libraries was discovered at Oxyrhynchus 
by Professors Grenfell and Hunt. The most important fragments 
of the first two libraries have already been published in the 
Oxyrhynchusseries in Vols. V. to XIV. Vol. XV., which is nowin 
preparation, will practically complete these finds, but thethird library 
has not yet been deciphered, and may contain many literary pieces. 

Second in importance to the British come the German collections, 
which are now in the museums at Berlin, Leipzig, Hamburg, Heidel- 
berg, Munich, Strassburg and Marburg. About half the papyri 
belonging to the German collections remainstill unpublished. The 
Austrian collection at Vienna, though the first large collection 
to be started in Europe, has not yet been made accessible, nor has 
its publication been placed ona satisfactory basis. France possesses 
a large collection of Ptolemaic papyri at Lille, which, fortunately, 
was uninjured by the war, and the publication of which is about to 
be resumed. 

Italy has once more started the unrolling and editing of the charred 
papyri recovered from Herculaneum, and flourishing schools of 
papyrology have been started at Florence and Milan, in both of which 
ladies are actively engaged. The Societa Italiana per la ricerca 
dei papiri is about to issue Vol. VI. of its series, completing the 
publication of the Florentine section of the third-century B.C. 
Zeno papyri. 

Small collections of papyri also exist at Geneva, and Leiden, 
and in Russia and Belgium. America has not yet obtained many 
papyri, but there is a small collection at Chicago which includes 
the Amherst Papyri, and others at Detroit and Michigan. America 
has also recently acquired an important early papyrus book contain- 
ing the minor Prophetsinthe Septuagint. Cairo, of course, possesses 
a large and valuable collection, which includes the Gospel of Peter, 
papyri of Miranda Oxyrhynchus, and Byzantine papyri—in all about 
70,000 texts, of which about half have been published. 

Much still remains to be done in the publication and study of 
papyri, and there is room for more workers in this important field. 
The already too small band of workers has recently been lessened 
by the death of Sir John Mahaffy. There are still some 80 cases of 
papyri at Oxford waiting to be dealt with. The work there ought to 
proceed more rapidly than has hitherto been possible, but this cannot 
be done without fresh workers. 

The destruction of ancient town ruins in Egypt for the sake of 
the nitrous earth is going on more actively than ever; it is not 
policy to stop this, as the fertility of the land largely depends upon 
it, and it is extremely difficult to supervise it in order to prevent 
the destruction of papyri and other archeological treasures. The 
prospects of discovering any large finds of papyriarenot encouraging, 
though Professor Kelsey of Michigan is trying to raise funds to dig 
for papyri. However, fragments can still be bought from dealers 
in antiquities, and as far as this country is concerned, there are yet 
many years of labour for scholars in unrolling and deciphering 
the papyri already placed in our collections. 

Rovat InsTITuTION.—A general meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution was held on June 7, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. The special thanks of 
the members were returned for a gift of £1,000 in the name of the 
late Dr. Frederick Du Cane Godman, F.R.S., per Dame Alice 
Godman, D.B.E. Dr. Russell J. Reynolds was elected a member. 
His Highness the Maharaj Rana, K.C.S.I., Bahadur of Jhalawar, 
attended the meeting and signed the register of members. - >... j. 4% 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 11. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Christian Art: Sculpture and 
other Arts,’’ Professor P. Dearmer. 

Malacological, 6. 

Mon. 14. University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Living Grammar,’’ Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen. 

Tues. 15. Royal Statistical, 5.15. 

Zoological, 5.30. 

Sociological (65, Belgrave Road, Westminster), 8.— 
The War-Mind ”’: Exhibition of Posters. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Distribution 
of Hair and Eye Colour in the British Isles,’’ Pro- 
fessor F. G. Parsons. 

Wed. 16. Royal Meteorological, 5. 

Royal Microscopical, 8. 

Thurs. 17. Royal, 4.30. 

Linnean, 5. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 5.— 
‘“ Chinese Philosophy,’’ Mr. M. C. Jame. 

Royal Numismatic, 6.—Annual General Meeting ; 
Presidential Address: Sir Charles Oman. 

Tues. 20. Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4.30.— 
Annual General Meeting, Burlington House, Report 
of Council, election of officers, and other business. 
Paper, “‘ Roman Antiquities recently added to the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum,” A. H. Smith: lantern illustrations. 
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Fine Arts 
THE LAST WORKS OF RENOIR 


FEW critics and a good many dealers have 
A circulated the report that in his last years Renoir 
never did anything comparable to those works of 
his prime which earned him a supreme place among the 
artists of our time. A circumstance which lent colour to 
this opinion was that he was known to have been, more 
or less, crippled by rheumatism for many years before 
theend. A visit to his house at Cagnes which I was enabled 
to make by the kindness of his son, M. Jean Renoir, 
convinced me of the incorrectness of this view. The 
pictures which remain there represent the results of what 
are ordinarily called his ‘‘ declining years’’ and surely 
there was never so surprising an efflorescence of creative 
power as is there displayed. I doubt whether even Titian 
or Rembrandt, who both attained maturity at fifty, made 
such amazing progress at the very end of their lives as 
Renoir did in his last decade. With the cunning which 
comes of a lifelong application to a single pursuit he 
actually found how to turn his physical disability into 
an advantage for his art. Subtlety and finesse of drawing 
being denied to him, he was bound to conceive his forms 
with such amplitude, such simplicity of contour as his 
crippled hand could still express readily. Thisis, of course, 
in line with the ultimate development of all great art. 
A forced and schematic simplicity is a disastrous pitfall, 
but the synthesis which comes from long familiarity with 
the varieties and intricacies of form is the last perfection 
of art. Renoir would no doubt have attained to this in 
any case. He was tending towards it throughout his 
career, but in the end he was forced to make the step 
more completely and more whole-heartedly than any 
other modern artist. ; 
Renoir’s attitude to life was too simple, his enjoy- 
ment was too direct and immediate to force him to 
any curious investigations into the possibilities of 
design. He had none of the passion of a Poussin or a 
Cézanne for unforeseen architectural possibilities. With 
him, sensation always predominated over the reflective 
faculties. So that, while he was always a superb painter, 
he was, for the most part, not a great or original designer. 
That is to say that while his design was always extremely 
competent, well balanced and adequate, it was not by 
his disposition of the masses, and their relative proportion, 
that he most excited the imagination. By a natural 
inclination he adopted the simplest possible relations of 
plastic masses, namely, that of a bas-relief. Each mass 
is so modelled that the highest light tends to fall on the 
most prominent part, and the receding planes retire not 
to infinity but only, as it were, to the common plane 
from which all the masses emerge. In his latest work 
this tendency to simplify the plastic relief is even more 
marked than before, but more than this, with the growing 
necessity for simplification of contour there followed, 
inevitably, a great amplification of all the forms, and the 
whole design tends to be filled with a very few prominent 
masses. And these masses are disposed with such perfect 
understanding of their relations to the picture space, that 
in the end Renoir became what he had scarcely ever been 
before—a great and original designer. As examples of 
this, one may cite the two superb seated nudes seen from 
the back with their heads slightly turned towards the 
spectators. which are reproduced in M. André’s book on 
Renoir. I doubt whether painting has ever gone beyond 
this point in the realization of plastic relief, and this without 
any loss of the fullest possible intensity of colour ; for to 
Renoir, as to Cézanne, relief was to be attained not by 
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degradations and negations of colour, but solely by the 
perfect apprehension of the differing colour sensations of 
the various planes. 

The last great composition which Renoir executed was a 
very large canvas with two nude women reclining in a 
sunlit landscape. The rhythm of the two figures is 
perfectly harmonized, and the modelling of the forms is 
pushed to its utmost limits with an audacity which is 
almost startling. It has a plenitude of life and a voluptuous 
richness which Rubens might have envied. 

There is also a composition of “ Baigneuses’”’ in which 
Renoir has taken up again, and with fuller pewer than 
ever before, a subject which had always haunted his 
imagination. And here the interwoven sequences of 
limbs and torsos fill the whole composition. So masterly 
is the design of this melée of nude forms that without 
any sense of crowding every part of the surface seems 
drawn into the general movement ; every touch contributes 
to the plastic enrichment of the design. And here perhaps 
more than elsewhere Renoir’s colour attains its completest 
and richest expression. Like so many of the primitives 
he worked by preference at the red end of the spectrum— 
in his extremely limited palette he found room for two 
different kinds of vermilion—and this composition seems 
to attain to undreamt-of intensities of red and yellow. 
It starts, as it were, where Rubens left off and finds a richer 
and more resonant chord of the highest, most penetrating 
notes of the scale. But this is attained by the subtlety 
of the transitions and not by a brutal display of positive 
colour. Thus the intense brilliance of the yellows in this, 
as in all Renoir’s recent work, is obtained without the 
use of any brighter colour than Naples yellow. 

Renoir belonged to the European tradition of the 
Renaissance: he had not felt the wave of Oriental 
influence which affected so deeply his younger colleagues. 
Colour with him is colour as it was understood by Rubens, 
by Rembrandt even, and most of all by Watteau. That 
is to say that though he has purified and intensified the 
notes, the effect aimed at is of an enveloping atmosphere 
of colour—through which and by which all the forms are 
revealed. He had no use for that Oriental, primitive 
and quite modern conception of the direct opposition of 
masses of more or less uniform colour. In his technique, 
too, Renoir ranged himself beside the old masters. It is 
true that he never adopted the deliberately planned 
approach and systematic execution of a Rubens. His 
system allowed room for the inspiration of the moment 
and in this he came very close to Watteau, who 
at a time when the rules of technique were more 
rigidly fixed was regarded as casual and unsystematic. 
Like Watteau, too, he felt his way round the forms by 
innumerable small strokes of colour. Here and there 
he had an empdtement, generally of pure white, which 
subsequent touches would veil and modify. In general 
he used so much medium that the colour was transparent 
or opalescent. It is no doubt this method of using 
paint almost transparently, like a water-colour, on a white 
ground which gives his pictures their extraordinary 
brilliance and luminosity. But this is also due to the fact 
that he used his colours almost pure, the intermediate tones 
and transitions being more the result of superpositions 
on the canvas than of previous mixture on the palette. 
The final development of this method was, no doubt, dictated 
partly by Renoir’s physical disabilities. The method of 
feeling round the modelling by innumerable touches, no one 
of which need be absolutely decisive and final, eliminated 
the necessity for exact skill of handling. On the other 
hand it was a method which put all possible strain upon 
his sensibility. Only in the hands of an artist, as learned in 
sensation as Renoir was, would it be possible to create so 
full an illusion of mass and relief by a method which 
tends to leave the forms merely suggested and indicated. 
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Few artists have ever been as fortunate as Renoir: 
His temperament left him enough points of contact 
with the ordinary man for his work to be accepted 
when that of all his colleagues was still taboo. He 
was never recondite or abstract or peculiar in any way, 
He had the most normal, the most healthy appetite for 
life, and he had the extraordinary gift of communicating 
his own joy in life, so directly and simply, that the ordinary 
man could take pleasure in works which the most exclusive 
zsthete was also forced to accept. By an extraordinary 
conjunction of circumstances Renoir realized amid the full 
blast of nineteenth-century commercialism the ideal 
conditions of the great painters of the Renaissance. It 
was this that made him so marked an exception, that 
gave him an ease and assurance in all that he did which 
is unlike the general tone of modern art. 

ROGER FRY, 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


Fine Art Society.—Paintings by Algernon Talmage. 

JAaMEs CONNELL & Sons.—Paintings by A. J. Munnings. 

GoupiL GALLERY.—The Bulkeley Family Portraits. 

AGNEw’s GALLERY.—The National Society of Portrait Painters, 

ELDAR GALLERY.—Water colour and other drawings by Charles 
Conder, Wilson Steer, Walter Sickert, Augustus John 
and others. 


ACADEMIC critics of the last generation who described 
English Impressionist pictures as ‘‘ mere sketches’”’ were, of 
course, perfectly right. For the majority of English 
Impressionists (and of Glasgow Impressionists also) who came 
after Whistler cast aside the remnant of compositional 
discipline retained by the French pioneers, and it is this 
sacrifice of the last hundredweight of ballast which makes 
the English pictures appear so volatile and unstable. We 
have but to compare Mr. Algernon Talmage’s pictures with 
those of Camille Pissarro (at the Leicester Galleries) to realize 
that although no critic with any personal experience of 
painting could possibly call Pissarro’s pictures sketchy, 
he might perfectly well apply the term to the Englishman’s 
work at the Fine Art Society. ‘‘Sketchy”’ is, infact, the term 
which we should apply ourselves to Mr. Talmage’s work. 
But we do not apply it as a term of reproach. An artist 
has, after all, a perfect right to spend his life making sketches 
if he feels no impulse towards more important achievement. 

Mr. A. J. Munnings is another Impressionist who limits 
the field of his endeavour—one might almost say of his relaxa- 
tion, so evident is it that he regards painting as a jolly pastime 
for which he happens to have talent. He has clearly enjoyed 
painting the sketches now collected at Messrs. Connell’s 
Gallery. He has delighted in the holiday-finery of fortune- 
tellers at Epsom and the garish colours of hop-pickers’ caravans 
rendered subtle and beautiful by the cold English light. The 
more successful of these sketches are much finer in tone and 
colour than Mr. Munning’s exhibits at the Academy and they 
are all full of vigour and dexterous painting. 

The most important of the Bulkeley family portraits, now 
exhibited for the first time, are the full length portraits by 
Reynolds of Lady Jane Warren (who sat in 1758) and Lady 
Frances Warren (whose picture is dated 1759). There is somes 
thing disconcerting in the colour of the draperies in these 
pictures. Reynolds was admittedly a crude colourist, but at 
this period he was still capable of delicate passages like the 
wreath of flowers in the hand of Lady Jane and it is difficult 
to believe that he was responsible for the obvious pinkness 
of the pink dress in the first picture, and obvious blueness 
of the blue dress in the second. Possibly, as he was very busy 
at this time (he painted 120 portraits in 1760), he handed the 
impasto underpaintings of the gowns to Peter Toms or to 
Marchi the Italian, with instructions to glaze on the colour, 
Or possibly—and we fear more probably—a recent restorer 
has interpreted a commission to clean and varnish as a general 
injunction to brighten up the colours. Be this as it may, 
the pictures are very handsome examples of Reynolds at a 
good period and the elaborate underpaintings, at any rate, 
are untouched. The Romney portrait of Thomas James, 
Viscount Bulkeley, which hangs between them, done at 
Rome in 1773, contains some excellent painting. 
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The Reynolds-Romney attitude to portraiture is repre- 
sented at the National Portrait Society by Mr. Glyn Philpot, 
who starts off with a mental concept of a type. Lord David 
Cecil and the Hon. Mrs. Edward Packe, as portrayed in his 
pictures, are typical denizens of the world flagellated by Mr. 
Shaw in the preface to ‘‘ Heartbreak House.” Mr. Philpot 
treats them more sympathetically. He takes their refinements 
quite seriously, and Mrs. Packe’s charming frailty has inspired 
him to one of the best pictures he has exhibited in recent 
years. It is instructive to compare this picture with Mr. 
Augustus John’s study of a cockney girl (‘‘ The Green 
Ribbon ’’) which is the result of searching analysis uninfluenced 
by preconceived prejudice, and with Mr. McEvoys “‘ Daphne,”’ 
where the artist has made a real effort to realise form and 
failed through lack of virtuosity. Owing to restricted space 
the exhibition is confined to the works of members and to 
portraits of limited size, but it is nevertheless well above the 
standard of previous exhibitions and contains a good deal 
of quite honest painting in traditional channels. 

There is an attractive red chalk drawing ‘‘ Souvenir for 
Nan”’ by Conder at the Eldar Gallery, but the lithographs 
and fans do not represent this artist at his best. Several 
first-rate water-colours by Wilson Steer, however, a ‘‘ Horse 
Race’’ by Anquetin, and drawings by Sickert, Wyndham 
Tryon and Adam Slade make a visit to the exhibition well 
worth while. 

Rh. H.W. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
III.* 
SCULPTURE. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of the incredible 
absurdities which appear as sculpture in the Academy ; 
of the mechanical portrait busts, of Mr. Allan G. Wyon’s 
pastiche of Rodin’s worst manner, of the life-size nudes 
labelled ‘‘ Water Nymph,” ‘‘ Dawn,” ‘Captive’? and so 
on, which their perpetrators would tell us, presumably, 
are founded on the Renaissance-Antique tradition. We 
look in vain for intimate modelling or plastic imagination. 
Mrs. J. Lawson Peacey’s “‘ Belgium 1914” (1456) is typical 
of English Academic sculpture of the day. Mrs. Peacey 
has tried to suggest Fear, in the first place by a very obvious 
crouching gesture, in the second by a quite illegitimate 
pictorial treatment of the eyes. From these eyes alone 
it is quite clear that the sculptor has not yet understood 
the nature and limitations of her medium, and we are not 
surprised to find that the group in question has only one 
tolerable profile. In this depressing collection we welcome 
Mr. Charles Wheeler’s ‘‘ Lead Figure for a Garden ’’ (1470) 
which shows a rudimentary appreciation of form in the 
round. Miss Dorothea Lyster’s bust of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Jehl’”’ (1471) which is sympathetically handled, and Mr. 
W. Reid Dick’s ‘‘ Joan ”’ (1390) which, though too sweet and 
sentimental, is not entirely lacking in intelligent manipulation 
of planes. But oh! what a scattering of pygmies we should 
see if a work by Mr. Epstein were suddenly to appear in 
the midst of these timid trivialities ! 

CONCLUSION. 

We have made an effort to treat the Academy at its own 
valuation. But as the Home of Traditions it cuts, we fear, 
a somewhat sorry figure. For it fails again and again to 
recognise a tradition in the making which is the only kind 
of tradition which is any good to art. And it fails because 
it has no real desire to succeed. Its ambitions lie in other 
directions. To further them it has converted Burlington 
House from a Temple of Art to a Rendezvous of Fashion. 
Its exhibitions represent only those aspects of contemporary 
English art which are designed to entertain the leisured 
classes and flatter their vanity. A Continental visitor 
might learn a good deal from them of the habits of mind 
of our aristocracy and bourgeoisie. He might learn too, 
from the catalogue, a hundred or so of the more popular 
English Christian names for girls (there are fifty in the 
Miniature section alone) but he could learn nothing about 
the more serious aspects of English art or the experiments 
which will be imitated in the Academy exhibitions in fifty 
years time. R.A. We. 





* The previous notices appeared in THE ATHEN#ZUM for 
May 7 and 21. 
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Music 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 


E are generally supposed to be taking part in a 
Renaissance of English music, and it is amusing 
to note that this new Renaissance, like its more 

famous predecessor shows signs of a Schwarmerei fox ‘‘ the 
glorious antique.’’ Just as Michael Angelo and the rest 
dug up and restored the statues and the buildings of old 
Rome, sticking trunkless heads on to headless trunks, 
scraping and polishing, jumbling together Greek originals 
and bad Roman imitations, decorating drawing-rooms 
with haphazard fragments of tomb-reliefs and inscriptions, 
sO we are now exhuming the music of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, English, French or 
Italian, hacking it about, rescoring it, recomposing it and 
putting it on the stage in a baroque frenzy of convulsive 
antiquarianism. The scholars have sown the wind; 
the conductors and stage-producers are reaping the 
whirlwind. 

“The Beggar’s Opera,’’ when it was first produced was 
intended to be a satire on the Italian opera of the nobility 
and gentry. For nearly two centuries it had been “‘ among 
the Otamys at Surgeons’ Hall.” Last Saturday the corpse 
was dressed up and galvanized into life by Mr. Lovat 
Fraser, Mr. Frederick Austin and Mr. Nigel Playfair. 
But what we want to-day is not so much the old “ Beggar’s 
Opera,’’ delightful though the entertainment is, as a new 
one. It should be a satire not upon Buononcini and 
Ariosti, but on Charpentier and Puccini. The original is 
in the same case as the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The world has forgotten what they were designed to 
satirize, it has even forgotten that they were intended to 
be satirical. It finds the dialogue unintelligible and the 
music just quaint and charming. Gilbert requires as 
many explanatory notes as Aristophanes and Gay is in the 
same case. If the present production of “‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera”’ is satirical, it is a satire on the over-dressed, 
over-produced and over-orchestrated revivals of old plays 
and operas. Mr. Fraser’s scenery and costumes are an 
amusing skit on those of Mr. Norman Wilkinson and 
Mr. Hugo Rumbold. Mr. Austin’s re-arrangement of the 
music recognizes the uselessness of scoffing at Handel and 
turns the laugh against Mr. Cecil Sharp, Mr. Cyril Scott 
and Mr. Roger Quilter. Mr. Playfair’s share in the 
entertainment is the most brilliant of all, for he has the 
courage of the supreme artist, like Swinburne in the 
“‘ Heptameron ” and caricatures, as no one else could have 
done, those methods of production which are peculiarly 
his own. The Newgate Company, with two exceptions, 
keep the treadmill buzzing ; it is the absurdest exaggeration 
of that industrious energy which so often distinguishes the 
comedians of the Beecham’s opera. Such colossal efforts 
to be funny, such complete absence of humour! It is, 
indeed, the fine flower of irony, for it shaves the very verge 
of intolerable tediousness with a precision of which only 
the most accomplished artists are capable. 

And then, just as a disturbing hint of another point of 
view, an uncomfortable suggestion of what “‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera ’”’ just possibly did really look like in 1728, there 
are those two exceptions, Mr. Ranalow as Macheath and 
Miss Sylvia Nelis as Polly. Miss Nelis, most adorable of 
ingénues, walks through her part with the naive simplicity 
of a child. People say she cannot act. Thank goodness ! 
Mr. Ranalow is hardly to be called naive, but he is direct 
and straightforward. He sings his songs without fuss, 
as if they had just come into his head. Macheath, and 
indeed all the other singing characters of the opera, are 
treated by their poet in much the same way as Old 
Merrythought in ‘“ The Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ 


7 
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Mr. Ranalow was the only singer who realized this. Either 
the songs must be a deliberate caricature of the Handelian 
opera or they must be trolled out spontaneously as if they 
had no accompaniment ; if not, the music is a perpetual 
nuisance to a very amusing play. Mr. Ranalow, to judge 
from his acting, does appear to think that the play is 
quite amusing as it stands. But it is the sad fact that 
some people think the music charming and the play 
tedious. However, there is the advantage of the 
Hammersmith production—it is ‘‘ so full of a number of 
things ”’ that there are sure to be some to please everybody. 
EpwarD J. DENT. 


“LA TRAVIATA ” 


HOSE who profess contempt for ‘La Traviata” 

I have in most cases either never heard it performed 

properly or never heard it at all. It shares with 
“Lucia di Cammermoor”’ the honour of representing the 
lowest depth to which opera has ever sunk in the opinion 
of most serious-minded English and German opera-goers, 
even of those who are ready to concede quite a sincere 
admiration to most of the works of Verdi. In Italy both 
operas are still popular. They are, both of them, or have 
the reputation of being, prima donna’s operas; that 
accounts both for their popularity and their disrepute. 
Certainly I have seen performances of ‘‘ La Traviata” both 
in Germany and at Covent Garden in the old days, which 
would justify the extremest contempt of the devout 
Wagnerites. ‘‘I go to see ‘ Traviata’ when I will have a 
good laugh,” said an old German musician to me once. 
I repeated the remark to an Italian friend. He said 
quite seriously that “La Traviata” was an opera to 
move not laughter but tears, and I realized what “ La 
Traviata ’’ meant to him when I saw Gemma Bellincioni 
in it. 

The first production of the opera at Venice, in 1853, 
was a complete failure. The most obvious reason of the 
failure was the appearance of the prima donna, which was 
anything but consumptive. Some people were shocked at 
the story, and very probably there were many who were 
shocked at the presentation of opera in contemporary 
costume. It was the first time in the history of music that 
an opera had been produced dealing with a tragedy of 
contemporary life. When the opera recovered its position 
and became popular it was always acted in the costume of 
an earlier period; only a curious tradition allowed the 
heroine to play her part in modern dress. Thus we might 
see Melba in a smart Parisian gown alongside of Caruso in 
the costume of Charles I. At the ‘‘ Old Vic,” where 
they have a first-rate Violetta in Miss Muriel Gough, the 
rest of the company wear eighteenth-century clothes. 
To dress the whole opera in the costumes of the present 
day required more courage than most managers possessed. 
The prima donna might wear what she pleased, but what 
tenor could be expected to look romantic in evening dress ? 
Still more courage would have been required to dress the 
opera in the style of its original period, at any rate in those 
Wagnerian days of twenty years ago. 


Gemma Bellincioni stopped short of a crinoline, but went 
as near to it as she dared. That was at Palermo, about 
1905. Palermo always did its operas on a sumptuous 
scale, and even the chorus managed to look fairly smart. 
Gemma Bellincioni was, and no doubt is still, a woman of 
singularly distinguished beauty of face and figure. Her 
voice had begun to lose its freshness ; but she had that fine 
sense of style which lasts almost for ever, and she was 
above all things a great actress. Her peculiar type of 
beauty was ideally suited to a Winterhalter make-up. 
She was, in Verdi’s own opinion, the one and only Traviata, 
and it was always her best part. 
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To-day the crinoline is in fashion again, at any rate on 
the stage. On Saturday night “ La Traviata’”’ was given 
at Covent Garden in the complete “ Book of Beauty ”’ 
style, with Signorina Pareto as Violetta. She is very far 
from being a second Bellincioni, but she appears to have 
taken her for a model and it is certainly a long time since 
Covent Garden has seen a Traviata of such exquisite 
appearance and so charming a personality. Her singing 
is always a delight to the ear, but she lacks the vivacity 
and brilliance which are required for the first act. In 
the pathetic parts she was admirable, but she entirely 
failed to seize the opportunity of that tremendous outburst 
of feeling in the second act—‘‘ Amami, Alfredo.” By far 
the most interesting character on the stage was Alfredo 
himself. In most performances of the opera Alfredo is a 
tenor and nothing more. Signor Marcello Govoni was 
indeed a tenor and a very agreeable one too; but he also 
gave us an Alfredo which was a complete and elaborate 
piece of character-study. His first appearance made a 
decisive point, for he wore an exaggeratedly dandified 
costume with a frilled shirt and ruffles at his wrists. He 
made Alfredo very young and very foolish; a man of 
affectations both in dress and in behaviour. It was his 
extreme youth and ignorance of the world, one saw at once, 
that made Violetta fall in love with him. This conception 
of Alfredo made the later acts all perfectly plausible—the 
collapse of the second act, the anger and the abominable 
behaviour of the third, the futile repentance of the last. 
His extreme youth is his one and only excuse: an Alfredo 
of mature years is perfectly unendurable. Signor Govoni 
knows, too, how to express character in actual singing. 
He can be affected when the part requires it and serious too. 
He made the part of Alfredo at every moment intensely 
interesting, and there could never be any doubt that Verdi’s 
sometimes richly and sentimental tunes, as he sang them, 
were the true expression of a real personality. 


Mlle. Bérat, needless to say, made the tiny part of Annina 
the servant, stand out vividly with afew masterly touches. 
Her momentary expression of surprise and shock when 
Violetta gives her the letter to Baron Duphol to post 
summed up the whole situation. M. Dinh Gilly, an old 
Germont, was only up to Covent Garden standards. He 
has a very commanding presence and a masterful style of 
singing by means of which he holds the stage whenever 
he comes on. He was suitably deferential in the duet 
with Violetta, but otherwise he seemed to be very much 
bored with the whole opera. There are few singers who can 
do justice to ‘‘ Di Provenza il mar.” Most Germonts 
make it into a very silly tune, some into a vulgar one. 
In this case it was merely tedious. But old Germont is not 
a mere conventional heavy father. Verdi understood 
what he was about when he wrote that song. It gives 
exactly, or ought to give, the note of tenderness just 
tinged with reproach which is wanted at the moment. 
It makes the old man’s indignation at the end of the third 
act all the more dramatic by contrast, and it prepares the 
way for the reconciliation of the last. But Mr. Dinh 
Gilly was so restless during that part of the death-bed 
scene in which he had to stand in the background that 
one would hardly have been surprised to see him pull out 
his watch. 


The opera had evidently had little rehearsal. The 
ensembles were very shaky and the chorus at their worst. 
Signor Bavagnoli kept things together somehow, but his 
style of conducting is much too violent for ‘‘ La Traviata.”’ 
It is the Italian tradition to be violent in Verdi, andgin 
Italy traditions are enforced. One might as well disregard 
the English traditions of oratorios. Still, in this country 
there is no particular need to be traditional in opera. 
It is the one compensation for our neglect of it. We have 
practically no tradition, and if managers and conductors 
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and producers would take the trouble we might start fresh 
from the beginning with every opera and interpret it in 
the way best suited to the audience and the age. If 
“La Traviata” was studied and rehearsed de novo with 
as much care in every detail as if it were an entirely new 
opera it might be recognized by the intellectuals, as it 
has always been recognized by the occupants of Italian 
pits and galleries, as a delicate and sensitive study of 
human feeling. 
Epwarp J]. DENT 


THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS 


T is strange that our London impresarios, for all their 
| professed eagerness to discover an English opera 
that is really worth producing, should not have hit 
upon ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,” and that the first performance 
of this work should have been given by a handful of local 
enthusiasts from Glastonbury, whose technical standard, 
for the most part, fell far short of its requirements, which 
are not unduly exacting. For ‘“ The Immortal Hour ”’ 
is worth doing well; it 1s, in spite of some inequalities, a 
work of real beauty. Its story is based on a Celtic myth 
that has obvious affinities with the Orpheus-legend. tain, 
a fairy maiden, strays from her own folk into a wood, 
whither she is followed by King Eochaidh, who, thanks to 
the intervention of Dalua, persuades her to be his bride. 
(Dalua is the spirit of suffering and death that is immanent 
in all human affairs.) At a festival, held to commemorate 
the first anniversary of their marriage, both are filled with 
strange presentimenis of what is to come; after a time 
Midir, a prince of her own people, enters to re-claim her ; 
as he does so, Dalua confronts Eochaidh once more, and 
the curtain falls over his body, whilst from outside are 
heard the receding notes of the fairy chorus that is escorting 
Etain back to her Land of Heart’s Desire. This makes 
a very fine ending indeed; in the contrast between the 
desolation of the earthly king on the stage and the light 
and joy suggested by the fairy voices outside, Mr. Boughton 
has seized on what is quintessential in the legend, and in 
his music he manages somehow to embody and crystallize it. 
All this last scene is most imaginatively conceived, 
but for its realization it needs much more skilful handling 
than it received on this occasion. In particular it needs 
much more than mere singing ; to find the right gesture 
is imperative, and this is just what everyone concerned 
entirely failed to do. Mr. Johnstone Douglas fumbled and 
staggered about in the vaguest and most unconvincing 
manner; Mr. Arthur Jordan struck the attitude of a 
Helden-Tenor, manifestly embarrassed by his arms and 
hands; Mr. Clive Carey’s unexpected rush at his victim 
suggested an exciting tackle by a competent three-quarter 
back rather than the sudden sinister presence of an 
implacable destiny. And the singing of the chorus behind 
the scenes was anything but ethereal. Through all this 
the composer’s intention managed to struggle some- 
how, but it was a hard, not to say an unfair struggle. 
The rest of the opera is not uniformly this level, but 
a good deal of it is. Some of the most attractive music 
is heard in the first act, although the opening scene might 
well be shortened a little. Its import is obscure; the 
sense of the words does not come across at all clearly, and 
the synopsis does little to enlighten the audience. The 
laconic statement that ‘‘ Dalua, the Shadow that lies 
behind life, encounters voices in the wood” is hardly an 
elucidation of what one sees on the stage. The second 
scene is equally fine from a purely musical point of view, 
and more convincing as a whole (except for the half- 
plucked fowl, which strikes an utterly incongruous note of 
realism, and should be suppressed). It is the festival scene 
at the opening of the second act that is most open to 
criticism ; the ballet is conventionally designed, and the 
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music a long way below the composer’s best level. That 
level is sufficiently high to leave one in no doubt (judging 
Mr. Boughton on a single hearing of this one work alone, 
and a bad performance at that) that he is amongst the 
half-dozen best composers we have got in this country. 
His style is quite straightforward, and quite individual. 
His score is full of picturesque suggestion, but he almost 
always succeeds in being picturesque in his own way, and 
not in the conventional operatic way. Clear rhythmic 
and melodic definition is the foundation of it all; a good 
foundation at all times, and particularly needful when you 
are working on a book by the late Fiona McLeod, whose 
gifts hardly included that of intellectual precision. 


The rest of the Glastonbury performances impose on a 
critic the painful necessity of saying that in dancing and 
singing alike the standard of execution fell lamentably 
below the intentions of the dancers and the singers, which 
no doubt were excellent. The technique was so poor, 
the general style so graceless and clumsy that one is bound 
to express surprise that they should have submitted to the 
ordeal of a public performance in London. It is plain 
that Mr. Boughton was misled by some rather foolish 
Press notices which appeared after the Easter Festival 
this year, and which should have been taken in a compli- 
mentary sense only. In Glastonbury, these players could 
fairly claim to be judged by a relative standard, and as 
a rule they have been so judged. Here they have had to 
face the test of an absolute standard, and they have failed 
utterly to satisfy it. One noteworthy exception was Miss 
Laura Wilson’s dance to a Purcell ground. Miss Wilson 
has a consummate knowledge of how to move, but this 
only made the helplessness of her colleagues more un- 
comfortably plain. 


The two novelties introduced, Mr. Napier Miles’s choral 
ballet ‘‘ Music Comes ’—if only she had !—and Mrs. Adela 
Maddison’s ‘“‘ Dance Suite” call for scant notice. The 
former is too impotent, the latter too immature. Possibly 
there is a real Adela Maddison, but she is at present so 
submerged in the personality of another composer whom, 
for brevity’s sake, we will call Borokorsakireff that her 
very existence is conjectural. As for the orchestral 
playing, both in the opera and the ballets, it can only be 
described as bad. Space at the “ Old Vic” is limited, 
and perhaps it was inevitable that the strings should be 
hopelessly overbalanced by the brass and wood reinforce- 
ments brought in for the occasion. But that is no reason, 
as far as one can see, why some of these latter gentlemen 
should have had less than a nodding acquaintance with 
their parts. One can only hope that subsequent perform- 
ances will show a sensible reduction in the number of 


unrehearsed effects. 
R. O. Morris. 


WE have received from Messrs. Schirmer (New York) 
a copy of the April number of the Musical Quarterly. The two 
best articles in it are both of the scholarly type—Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s paper on ‘‘ Music in the Elizabethan Theatre ’ 
and M. de St. Foix’s on ‘‘ Mozart and the Young Beethoven.”’ 
Mr. Lawrence knows his subject, and he touches authoritative! 
on many points connected with it. M. de St. Foix’s theme is 
familiar, but the writer’s enthusiasm is contagious, arc 
one reads him with real enjoyment. M. Isidor Philipp gives 
some interesting information about the Paris Conservatoire, 
particularly as regards the remuneration of the staff; but 
unnecessary space is occupied with catalogues of people who 
have won the first prize for fugue and things of that kinc. 
Also of interest, though far from critical, is Signor Gatti’s 
paper on Casella. We learn amongst other things that this 
composer’s work falls into three sharply defined periods. The 
other articles are all readable, the contributors being Mr. Henry 
F. Gilbert, Miss Natalie Curtis, Mr. Louis C. Elson, Mr. C. 
Saerchinger, Mr. Arthur W. Locke, M. Jean Huré, and 
Mr. Barclay Squire. 
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Drama 
BURLESQUE BIOGRAPHIES 


DuKE OF YorK’s THEATRE.—‘‘ Madame Sand.”’ By Philip Moeller. 
**Madame Sand.”’ By Philip Moeller. Foreword by Mrs. Fiske 
Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.: 


HE faults of the Romantics make them fair game for 

I the huntsman, but he should remember that it is 

big game he is after. They are lions and lionesses 
with a trick of turning on their pursuers. Perhaps the 
frank invective of a Pierre Lasserre is the best way to assail 
a Chateaubriand, a Hugo or a Sand. They deserve the 
compliment of a serious hatred. Satire is a two-edged 
sword. Jules Lemaitre tried it on Chateaubriand. René 
did not look smaller in consequence, but Lemaitre (alas !) 
did not look larger. M. Maurras alone has so far combined 
the strength and wariness required for this chase. In 
“Les Amants de Venise ”’ he has brought down both Sand 
and de Musset, but how carefully, how reverentially ! 
His book has the courtesy of a Japanese invitation to 
harakiri ... And then to think of what Mr. Moeller 
has done ! 

It is not till he has prepared the -way by about a hundred 
pages that M. Maurras allows himself to hint that there 
is after all a comique supérieur in the Venetian fricorne of 
which George Sand, Alfred de Musset and Dr. Pantalone 
Pagello were the points. Mr. Moeller, on the other hand, 
finds most inferior comedy in the business from the very 
start and pursues it the length of his three Acts. We 
simply fail to recognize this George, who cannot even at 
the gravest crisis speak or heat an effective phrase without 
scribbling it down at once for copy ; who “ blarneys ”’ the 
mothers and fathers of her victims like the adventuress of 
an old-fashioned Irish novel, and who snares and dismisses 
her lovers with the cynical detachment—shall we say of 
a Guitry heroine? Not all the painstaking accuracy of 
detail—not the trowsers, nor the cigars, nor even the 
famous tea-cup of the revelation scene at Venice—can 
make her plausible for a single instant. George Sand erred 
in the main through excess of sincerity; this creature 
seems never to be sincere at all. If it was desired to 
display a suave, elegant and artificial coquette it was right 
to engage Mrs. Patrick Campbell to play the part, since 
nobody else can hit off such characters with a tithe of her 
humour and mastery. It is always delightful to watch 
Mrs. Campbell act, but why drag in George Sand ? 

The author is a trifle more successful with some of the 
minor characters. The Alfred de Musset, indeed, is poor, 
despite Mr. Basil Rathbone’s fine performance. We get 
the absinthe and the nerves without the genius, and to 
make Alfred abet the amours of George and the Doctor 
in order to get rid of her is surely false both to the facts and 
his character. The Paul de Musset, too, is unconvincing. 
We like Mr. Felix Aylmer’s playing of him but do not 
scent the whimsical translator of Gozzi in this ‘‘ heavy 
brother.”” The Heine, on the other hand, is possible. 
Granted that he reserved his best epigrams for his books 
he may, perhaps, have appeared in society as the sardonic 
red-haired Mephistopheles that the author and Mr. Frank 
Cellier make of him. The Chopin, as Mr. Ivan Samson 
romantically presents him, is tolerable, and the ugly 
capering little Liszt of Mr. Hector Abbas is probably 
un-historical but informally plausible. Mr. G. W. Wray 
makes an impressive, brief appearance as the drunken 
Casimir Dudevant, and Mr. Edgar Kent fulfils our wildest 
dreams as Buloz. Fancy meeting Buloz at lasi, the 
ineffable Buloz immortalized on the cover of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and between the covers of Veuillot’s 
‘“ Odeurs de Paris’’: O Buloz! que nous veut ce flageolet ? 
_And what can Mr. Moeller mean by it all ? 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE 


STRAND THEATRE.—“ Tiger! Tiger!’’ By Edward Knoblock. 


R. KNOBLOCK is to be congratulated. Although 

M a fashionable dramatist and not professedly an 

intellectual he has dared to put no more into 

“Tiger! Tiger!” than acorner of real life. It is asordid 

corner in many respects, and also—a fact which has done 

the author harm with his ciitics—a corner that makes 

our common nature seem ridiculous rather than hateful. 

Yet it is the sort of corner that actually exists, and it was 
therefore worth while to flash the light on it. 

Clive Couper is a rich and clever young man at the 
start of a parliamentary career. Because he has never 
felt stirred by Evelyn Greer and the other girls of his class 
who deal with him on a frankly “man to man”’ basis, 
he believes that he is immune from sexual passion. But 
one soft and windy spring evening he sees a girl waiting 
at a corner foranomnibus. She is grossly common, but she 
belongs to a class that cannot afford to play at being 
desexualized. Clive receives the coup de foudre and, 
since he kindles the girl as instantaneously as she does him, 
he is able to bring her straight back into his flat. People 
don’t do these things? We will try to think not; but a 
great many people are tempted to do them, and that after 
all is the interesting point. 

Once the liaison is made the usual problems start up, 
old but perennially interesting. Clive has a public life 
which would not bear the exposure of private vices ; he 
has a friend and mentor representing “the man of the 
world ” in all the Draconian severity of his code ; he has 
a singularly delicate relationship with Evelyn, in which 
camaraderie is faintly perturbed by the ardent wish of 
her dying father that she should marry him. Above ail 
he has to realize in cold daylight all that his Sally is and 
all that she is bound to be, to adjust himself to the crude 
facts of her nature and upbringing. In all this there are 
plenty of tests for the author’s powers. 

Mr. Knoblock, it seems to us, partly succeeds and partly 
fails in working out his problem. He succeeds especially 
in the character of Sally. Everything about her is faith- 
fully studied—her enslavement to the instincts of sex and 
maternity, her compensating scruples and puritanisms, 
her jealousies, ignorances and shrewdnesses. These are 
not shown cynically, nor with the detachment of naturalism. 
She is given the touch of romance which the story requires. 
It comes out in the tale of her childhood on the farm with 
her drunken father and his savage ill-usage of her. it 
comes out again in the episode of the deaf widower, Sai 
Tullidge (so delicately played by Mr. Allan Jeayes), who 
knows all about her, but worships her with awe, because 
of her love of his children and other things. There is 
the gleam of the fairy princess beneath hei vulgarity, a 
sense of mystery and deep-sealed fountains. 

Clive is, altogether, less satisfying. There is something 
absurd in the way he wilts under the discovery that Sally, 
who comes at night to his flat in the glow and mystery 
of Venus, is by day time a cook. What did he expect ? 
He would not have been blind after the first half-hour to 
her accent, her coarse hands, her stupidity and want of 
education. He can hardly have supposed she was a 
disguised Duchess or a prima ballerina. Yet he is depressed 
and discouraged by her turning out a cook in a way he 
would not have been (he rather gives us to understand) 
if she had turned out a shop-girl. The shock seems even 
to prick his conscience—perhaps by its suggestion of 
ever-burning fires. Why is it more dignified to measure 
calico on a counter than to pop dishes into an oven ? 
Clive, after all he had swallowed, might have taken this 
pill more manfully, we think. 

Again, where precisely does ‘‘ Tiger! Tiger! ’’ come in ? 
The ‘‘ tiger’ is, we suppose, the fury of lust that sweeps 
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away all competing feelings and principles. But after 
their first coming together we do not see much of the 
“ tiger ’’ in Sally or in Clive. She adores him with all the 
idealism of a Garvice heroine; his whole behaviour— 
including his assertion that she had put meaning into his 
life and nerved him to fresh ambitions—implies that he 
found in her a great deal more than the “ tiger”’ could 
demand. The passion of Frank Ascott for the barmaid, 
Lizzie Baker, in Mr. George Moore’s “‘ Spring Days” might 
be the passion of a tiger or a tiger-cat, but this looks like 
areallove story. It may be that Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s 
rather slight physique prevents him from realizing the part. 
As Clive was, it seems, one of the ‘‘ How to win the war ”’ 
M.P.’s with a gift for hypnotizing mass meetings it is 
possible that he was meant to be a lovelier and more 
formidable animal. In that case Mr. Quartermaine’s 
delicate and finished performance was a little out of place. 
Yet it seemed to fit in well enough and was a pleasure to 
watch. 

There was, happily, no such doubt about Miss Kyrle 
Bellew’s or Miss Stella Mervyn-Campbell’s interpretations 
of Sally and Evelyn. We have said so much about Sally 
that it is, perhaps, only necessary to add that it was 
Sally embodied in Miss Kyrle Bellew that we had in mind. 
In looks and acting she was exactly what was required. 
Miss Campbell’s duty was to execute herself and she did 
it heroically. Evelyn, with her wit and daintiness and 
gentleness, all cold and effaced, an old maid in girlhood, 
is as clean-cut, though she cannot be as vivid as Sally. 
The austere little epilogue when the two women meet in 
Clive’s dismantled room after his death at the front and 
agree that they are each of them half a being that ought to 
be united for perfection depends on her, since it is she 
who does the thinking, and she carried it off without a 
fault. We only take leave to quarrel with the summing- 
up which the author puts into her mouth. Sally’s need, 
she declares, is education, and that is true enough. But 
her own want, she goes on to say, is temperament, and that 
seems less certain. Considered as a type is it not education 
that she too wants, or at least a fresh education? Sally 
has never learned to tame the tiger, but Evelyn, laying 
her innocent 20th century mannishness on top of the 
Victorian tradition of repression has unfortunately suffocated 
him. . . . The author of “ Joan and Peter’”’ may develop 
the theme. Db. Mt. 


MR. D. H. LAWRENCE AND THE 
“FPEFLE” 


ToucH AND Go: A PLAY IN THREE AcTs. By D. H. Lawrence. 
(Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


sis NICE phrase: A People’s Theatve. But what 
A about it? ...’ Mr. Lawrence’s challenge in 
his preface to “Touch and Go” is supported 
in such ironical and ruthless fashion throughout the 
ninety pages of the volume that it becomes a necessity 
with us to retort that the idea of a People’s Theatre 
will remain vital only so long as those who provide its 
plays know nothing of its existence. While disagreeing 
entirely—unless it be theoretically—with Mr. Lawrence’s 
racy disclaimer that such an institution is either in being 
or on the way to it, that though ‘“‘ the name is chosen, 
the baby isn’t begotten; nay, the would-be parents 
aren’t married, nor yet courting,” it would be easy to 
maintain that, whether a People’s Theatre has been in 
existence all the time without our being aware, or whether 
it is indeed an ideal for future realization, William 
Shakespeare will always have a decided advantage over 
these writers for the newly-formed Society to which, 
on the title-leaf of ‘‘ Touch and Go,” we are all invited 
to send our manuscripts. 
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By this no invidious comparison is intended, nor 
any artistic inferiority to Shakespeare implied. The 
truth is simply that the notion of a People’s Theatre 
never once came into Shakespeare's mind. He wrote 
with no intent to appeal to one particular class of audience 
rather than to another particular class. The effect was 
a total absence of that self-consciousness in’ artistic 
expression which is fatal to the freedom and independence 
of art. 

We had almost written, fatal to the sincerity of art. 
For Mr. Lawrence’s play has been composed so specifically 
for an exclusive audience — exclusive, though that 
audience be the ‘‘ people ’’—that the reader may detect 
in his choice of subject a deliberateness which, because 
only deliberateness in expression can have place with 
spontaneity and inevitability, is the form of artistic 
insincerity that he (or any creative artist suddenly 
attracted by a social movement) needs most to guard 
against. The working of Mr. Lawrence’s mind is apparent 
because it is set down in words in that same preface : 

How many tragic situations did Goethe say were possible? 
Something like thirty-two. Which seems a lot. Anyhow, 


granted that men are men still... we have added another 
tragic possibility to the list: the Strike situation. As yet, no 
one tackles this situation. ... Mr. Galsworthy haa a peep, and 


sank down towards bathos. 
If Mr. Galsworthy sank towards bathos he at least gave 
us a clear-cut—perhaps too clear-cut—work for the 
theatre. Mr. Lawrence is never in similar danger; he 
drifts evenly, without either sinking or rising, from 
vagueness to vagueness. The atmosphere is of industrial 
conflict in a Midland colliery village, true enough, but 
all through the first act it is only by chance words that 
we gather the deadly nature of it, the opening spectacle 
of a street orator haranguing the crowd being in no way 
different from the soap-box propaganda on the most 
normal of occasions. Having told us everything in his 
preface, the author has become too certain of himself. 
In tragedy, as Mr. Lawrence discerns, the man is more 
than his part. Hamlet is more than Prince of Denmark, 
Macbeth more than murderer of Duncan. But there 
is nothing in Gerald Barlow as the uncompromising 
employer, in his associates, or in the labour leaders divided 
against themselves, to distinguish them from any other 
dramatic character created to fit into a particular argumen- 
tative situation. It is in the portrayal of Barlow in conflict 
with his mother after her discovery of his relation with 
a young sculptress in the family’s employ that we are 
given a ‘man rather than a part.” For the first time 
in the play Mr. Lawrence forgets that he is writing for 
a People’s Theatre, and the scene is the soundest in the 
play ; far sounder, artistically speaking, than the exposi- 
tion of mob-psychology at the indecisive close, which, 
though it may please the ‘‘ people ” and prove tremendously 
effective in the theatre, is a piece of realism degrading 
to us as readers (and as audience). In art, as in life, 
there is a definite point in the degradation of a fellow- 
creature beyond which we cannot go; if only because, 
as in the instance of Malvolio (Shakespeare’s one excess 
in our modern eyes), it is humanly impossible to look 
upon. T.M 


Correspondence 


MR. WALTER BAYES AND THE ACADEMY 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN UM. 


DEAR Sir,—I would wish to enter a gentle protest against 
an article (over the signature R. H. W.), in your issue of 
May 21—not in so far as it concerns myself, whom your 
contributor describes in terms quite as flattering as are called 
for, so that I may wisely let well alone, but on behalf of an 
unknown and imprudent Academician, who is denounced as 
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“‘ impertinent ”’ for claiming the admission of my picture as 
indicating a tendency to ‘“‘ move with the times.”’ 

“ Impertinent ” in the merely derivative sense clearly does 
not apply, for the Academy /as been attacked for being old- 
fashioned : so evidence of any sort, tothe contrary, could hardly 
be regarded as other than sermane to the discussion. In 
the more colloquial sense of pert or wanting in respect to 
someone or something worthy of respect, how does it apply ? 
To whom has the Academician been impertinent ? 

At a first reading one would think that R. H. W. considered 
it was myself, but if this be really so, I must be permitted to 
disclaim any sense of being insulted by being written down 
as an innovator. I am reminded of a charming scene in the 
‘‘B.bes in the Wood,” where the little girl (Mr. Will Evans) 
ws accused by her brother of being a flirt. “ Oh! I’m not, 
really I’m not,’’ she says in shocked tones, evidently with 
truth, but, as evidently saying to herself, ‘‘ Oh, if only I could 
make him think I am lying.” Somewhat analogous must 
be the attitude of the conservative artist when accused of 
Post Impressionism, Futurism, Bolshevism. He may not 
believe it, but as for feeling hurt—as a man of the world, Mr. 
Editor, who realizes the attention paid respectively to the 
revolutionary or the merely “ scholarly ’’ artist—pensez vous ? 

And, indeed, though that is what your contributor artfully 
seems to say, he as artfully suggests that he means something 
quite different. He does not think that for a painter to be 
“ scholarly, ingenious and painstaking,’’ avails much, if at the 
same time he “ contributes nothing to the Cézanne or Cubist 
traditions.”” His tone suggests that it is to the originality 
of these artists that the Academician has been impertinent 
by foisting me upon them as a confrére. 

But the anonymous sinner said nothing of the sort—indeed, 
the artist whom the R.A. are most reproached with neglecting 
is one against whom the same charge (of contributing nothing, 
etc.), might equally lle. The Academician had thus the best 
of reasons for not regarding the Cézanne and Cubist traditions 
as, for the purposes of the controversy, the only representatives 
of progress. I submit that it is a maxim of superior criticism 
that we should try to be just even to Academicians, and that 
new and old fashions overlap too disastrously for it to amount 
to impertinence in anyone to differ from current opinions as 
to what is up to date. 

If in the days when Impressionism was the accepted repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ modernity,’ the Academy had hung works by 
the founders of the Cézanne and Cubist traditions, nothing 
would have been easier than to scout its plea of having moved 
with the times by demonstrating that these works contributed 
nothing to the Monet and Sisley tradition. That would have 
been perfectly true, but it would not have established that 
the plea was impertinent. An Academician equally with 
any other art critic is entitled to his view as to what is progress. 
If all changes were for the better the early masters would be 
the worst painters of all. I hope, therefore, to induce R. H. W. 
to make clear where the alleged impertinence lies or alterna- 
tively to admit a slip of the pen. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER BayYEs. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—It is both surprising and regrettable that in a dis= 
cussion on a question of esthetics there are still critics (?) to 
be found who make “ moral significance ’’ (in the words of 
one of your correspondents) the ¢est of great art. Without in 
any way wishing to defend the ‘“‘ Art for Art’s Sake”’ of 
Wildeian zstheticism, I do not believe that good artistic 
criticism should be concerned with the ‘‘ morality,” or the 
opposite, of any work of art, for the simple reason that this 
aspect of art is a secondary one, and more accidental than 
intentional. The musician, for example, does not try to 
compose “‘ good ’’ music in the moral sense of the word; he 
tries to compose music which shall be musically ‘‘ good.” 
Morality has to do with conduct ; art is expression. The only 
criterion for criticism (or at least the chief one), as far as I 
can see, is the extent to which the artist has succeeded in 
doing what he set out to do. The critic must judge him on 
this plane, and on no other. It is not his business to say that 
A is a greater artist than B merely because he (the critic) 
was more “ morally uplifted’’ by A’s productions than by 
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B’s; to prove his assertion about A he must produce other 
evidence, possibly of a technical or some other kind, which 
will clearly show why B 4s artist, must be considered inferior 
to A. The artistic faculty is a sense, like smelling or tasting ; 
and to praise a symphony for its morality is like praising 
pea-soup because it is green. The greenness and the morality 
are in both cases attributes, not essential, but accidental. 
Nevertheless, great art is, of course, significant; but its 
significance is not necessarily ‘‘ moral.’’ Humanity in the 
widest sense, rather than morality, is, I suggest, the most 
striking characteristic of great art, because great art, like life, 
is universal ; and the greatest artists have been, not preachers, 
but recorders, transforming what they record by their own 
profound sympathy with humanity in all its aspects. 
Yours, etc., 
Rotito H. Myers. 
Paris. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Si1rR,—Mr. E. J. Dent’s view, expressed in your issue 
of May 14, that the five most abstruse of Beethoven’s sonatas 
were the greatest of all music, might be difficult tosubstantiate. 

I feel, however, that H. C.’s more recent statement, in his 
protest against the above-stated opinion, that these works 
are both unpianistic and unintelligible, should not be allowed 
to pass without comment. If these are the views of 
Beethoven’s enthusiastic admirers it were well for H. C. 
if he turned a deaf ear to such and listened only to the sonatas 
themselves. 

The works of innovators are, usually, at first regarded as 
unintelligible, but that this view should be held widely, at 
this time of day, of Beethoven’s works, is quite incompre- 
hensible. 

I should like to thank Mr. Dent for drawing attention to 
these wonderfully beautiful works, which have been for such 
a long time so strangely neglected. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST CUTTING. 

125, Tredegar Road, E.3. 


A MODEL STORY 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2EUM. 


Str,—Surely K. M. has missed the plot and the point of 
“The Third Window.” Miss Latimer was not the dead 
man’s sister. Can the ingenious K. M. have read carelessly, 
thoughtlessly, or thinking of some other story not by A. D. 
Sedgwick ? Had Miss Latimer been Malcolm's sister, would 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick have written ‘‘ The Third Window ’’? 
I venture to doubt it. George III. asked how the apple got 
into the dumpling. One sometimes wonders how the novel 
has got into the review. .... I imagine the brilliant reviewer 
after a prolonged gaze into the hand-glass hitting the looker-on 
in the eye. 

Another query: Is Autolycus convinced that the immor- 
tality of Trotzki is more secure than Lenin’s ? 

Yours faithfully, 
A. S. 

9, Whitehouse Terrace, Edinburgh. 


THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I am engaged in writing the biography of the late 
Sir Edward Cook (published by Messrs. Constable), and 
should be greatly obliged if those who have preserved any 
letters of interest received from him would kindly forward 
them to me at Londwater, Upton Road, Watford. They will 
be carefully treated, and returned in due course. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Saxon MILtLs. 

June 1, 1920. 


From the Periodical, the house organ of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, we learn that the Oxford Dictionary, with Dr. 
Craigie’s new section ‘‘ Visor-Vywer,”’ now fills 14,169 pages, 
in which 378,185 words are dealt with and the huge total of 
1,650,917 illustrative quotations are given. 
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Foreign Literature 
PEDANTRY AND SYSTEM 


Nuovi Sacoi pt Estetica (‘‘ Sacci Fitosorici,” V.). By Benedetto 
Croce. (Bari, Laterza & Figli. 14 lire.) 


ROCE’S “ Estetica,” published as the first volume 
of the “ Filosofia dello Spirito”’ in 1900, holds 
the field; not that it is not criticized—which 

would be a sign of death—but that nothing else is. The 
theory then sketched out was expanded and expounded, 
under the title of ‘‘ Problemi di Estetica,” in the first 
volume of these “ Saggi,”” and again in the “‘ Breviario di 
Estetica ’’ (1913), a reprint of which occupies about one- 
third of the present volume. The introduction, while 
referring to the original ‘‘ Estetica” for the criticism by 
which earlier esthetics are superseded, now offers a fuller 
determination of the idea of art and of art’s history. 

Croce’s general definition of art—‘‘ an impulse embodied 
in an image,” as he once more phrases it—is well known, 
It should be instructive to see whether it gains or loses by 
the new presentation, to which the author attaches con- 
siderable value as calculated to remove the reproach of 
negativity and harshness admitted to hold against his 
earlier treatment. To that end we are here given, on the 
one hand, a more constructive and positive deduction of 
his conception of art from his general philosophy of the 
mind, and, on the other, an attempt to justify that concept 
by exhibiting its application to definite problems of artistic 
criticism, or rather by deducing their correct solution 
from it. The earlier method was less abstract, more 
Socratic ; it showed, by appealing to artistic experience, 
that the theory propounded covered the facts of that 
experience better than any rival. If we still prefer this 
to the more a priori deduction now offered us, that may indi 
cate very significant divergencies from Croce’s general 
philosophical method. 

The tendency criticized is well illustrated in the last 
chapter of this book. From the premiss that the moment 
a problem is clearly stated (that is, as soon as there really 
is a problem) it is solved, we reach the conclusion that 
there are no unsolved problems, with the corollary that 
“since this proof is logically impregnable, problems cited 
as actually existing in order to confute it cannot really 
exist.” That such a deduction of facts from system may 
be false and cannot be fruitful is admirably shown by 
Croce’s own instance: Since the problem whether 
Gemma Donati was a good wife to Dante is, with our 
present data, insoluble, it cannot be a real problem, though 
it might become one with the discovery of new documents ! 
It is just this pedantic frivolity which has given a bad name, 
or a bad influence, to Croce’s philosophy among many 
students who have not proceeded to its more serious 
content. His predilection for such methods cannot be 
explained as merely the prejudice which all men have for 
the validity of their own hypothesis. It is an exaggeration 
of the philosophic and pre-eminently idealistic vice (itself 
only a defect of the philosophic virtue) of preferring ratio- 
cination to reflection upon the facts. 

No doubt, if a system and the account of some particular 
fact be both true they must be consistent, and either may 
be appealed to in support of the other. But deduction 
from the system is evidence only convincing to disciples ; 
and, moreover, since a system’s only claim to truth is that 
it explains the facts, the privilege of arguing that nothing 
can be a fact which it does not explain is one that should 
be rarely exercised. Thus the argument that art is not a 
physical fact is wilfully weakened by being based on the 
dogma (not here fully expounded) that physical facts are 
*‘ unreal,” while art is “ real.’”’ But, whether we believe 
this or not, we must all believe, as Croce himself often 
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admits, that there is a sense in which our bodies and other 
physical facts are real; and the relevant point is to dis- 
tinguish art from such facts. As he says on p. 56, it is 
sometimes better “not to insist on this rather abstract 
scheme, but, instead, to see how it is realized in the life 
of the mind.” 

Symptomatic of the same tendency is the doctrine, 
familiar to readers of the ‘‘ Problemi,” that all criticism 
is dependent on esthetic. This is here supported by an 
argument itself of that abstract nature which carries no 
conviction because it may be true or false according to 
the exact meaning and application of its terms in any given 
context: “Criticism is judgment; judgment implies 
a criterion ; a criterion of judgment implies the thinking 
of a concept; the thinking of a concept implies relation 
with other concepts, and this, in the end, is system or 
philosophy.’’ On hardly any point has Croce spent more 
pains in elucidation, and hardly any remains more obscure. 
Criticism is not artistic appreciation, which must precede 
it; nor is it that approach to artistic appreciation which 
can be opened by historical or philological scholarship ; 
nor yet is it that stimulus to appreciation given by an 
expression, itself a work of art, of the critic’s own esthetic 
experience. It is not praise and condemnation. It is 
identified with the history of art in individual monographs. 
More precisely it is the union of the concept of art with 
its history—the attribution of that concept to historical 
events ; and the adequacy of the concept so predicated 
depends upon the philosophy of the time and its assimilation 
by the critic. Yet the existence of admirable critics 
before and outside the kingdom of modern philosophy 
has to be admitted, and is explained by saying that “ the 
concept was present, though only fused in judgments” ; 
from which it would seem that a critic may, after all, 
perform his whole duty, of correctly distinguishing artistic 
and inartistic works, without any esthetic theory at all. 
This is what we should have expected both from the history 
of criticism and a priori. Esthetic theory is a generaliza 
tion from esthetic experiences, and must be tested by the 
new experiences which occur, not they by it. The same 
holds good in ethics, where neither the good man nor the 
prophet of morality nor the historian need possess a 
moral philosophy ; it is enough if he know good acts 
when he sees them, for they can never be deduced from 
the idea of goodness. It is the same again with truth, 
of which no logical definition or criterion is necessary in 
order to expose error or appreciate evidence. 

The only useful effect, as distinct from its intrinsic 
interest, of esthetic upon criticism which Croce succeeds 
in establishing is negative. Pure esthetic-historical judg 
ment upon works of art is apt to be tainted by false theories 
—rationalist, moralist, hedonist, scientific—and a truer 
theory is the only antidote ; just as only by the Kantian 
revolution was the pure moral judgment rescued from the 
tyranny of utilitarian, esthetic, rationalist usurpers. 

But the obscurity of Croce’s doctrine of criticism is 
not likely to be cleared up while the very possibility of 
communicating an artistic expression by means of physical] 
signs remains for his philosophy ultimately mysterious, 
It is in this fundamental point that we believe his idealism 
to be really vulnerable ; to Professor Bosanquet’s criticism 
that an expression must be embodied in some material 
form we believe the answer, repeated on pp. 36-37, had 
been already given. 

The ‘‘ Estetica”” of twenty years ago has not, then, 
been surpassed either by others or by Croce himself. Its 
original merits and weaknesses are reproduced in less or 
more Salient forms, There is the same brilliant criticism of 
all unesthetic criteria, and especially of the classifications 
of Classical and Romantic, Form and Content ; the same 
clear distinction between Fancy and Imagination (our 
terms being reversed in the Italian), and a somewhat more 
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sympathetic discussion of the meaning of ‘‘ Universality ” 
in art. There is also the same perversity (perhaps again 
justifiable by some flavour of the Italian word not dis- 
coverable by a foreigner) in identifying ‘“ beauty’ with 
“‘ pleasantness,’’ and thus distinguishing it from the virtue 
of art. Yet even this perversity gives occasion to the 
striking suggestion that forms once the vehicle for artistic 
activity—the “ classics ” of our own or the world’s youth— 
may, even when they are emptied of life, in this sense still 
be called beautiful. 

In a word, the great and original contribution remains, 
not unattended either by its old incidental weaknesses 
or by new and arresting flashes of insight, but in its main 
outlines neither enriched nor enlarged. E. F.C. 


La Vie ComMeNcE Demain. Par Guido da Verona 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy. 4fr. 90.)—Guido da Verona is 
pursuing his path of conquest even in translations, for this 
is the fifth edition of M. F. Le Hénaff’s version of ‘‘ La Vita 
Comincia Domani’”’ ; but he has still a long way to go before 
he overtakes the successes he has scored in his native land. 
This is undoubtedly Verona’s best novel. His characters are 
nothing if not vigorously drawn, and here he has been more 
than usually successful. The comfortable Landi household 
on their country estate, with the old parents and the servants ; 
the lively, pretty Maria Dora, and Marcuccio, the only son, 
whose brain has given way from overwork, with his violin 
and his strange poems, the refrain from one of which is 
continually running in Ferento’s ears, and therefore gives the 
title to the novel—all this makes an effective background 
to the tragedy. The great scientist Ferento dominates the 
book absolutely. It never occurred to him to yield to the 
temptation of making away with his friend, now stricken 
with a mortal illness, though he is passionately in love with 
his wife Novella, who is already his mistress. Not till 
Giorgio asks him to kill him himself does he consent to 
poison him. Ferento carries everything before him; but 
after his acquittal he finds it impossible to go on with his 
hospital work. Though fully justified in his own eyes, he 
nevertheless knows that he has proved false to his trust as 
a doctor and violated a great natural law. He is not the 
superman he imagined. His love for Novella is the one thing 
that matters for him. It is this side of Verona that lifts his 
work above the commonplaces and gives this novel something 
of the dignity of a tragedy, though we imagine that his great 
popularity is due rather to his skill in handling powerful 
situations and constructing an absorbing story. 


A CATALAN POET-PAINTER 


A RECENT number of Vell i Nou alluded to the pictures of 
the delightful sixteenth-century Catalan poet Pere Serafi. 
A large Last Judgment ascribed to him existed formerly in 
the monastery of Montserrat, but of works now known those 
assigned to him with some certainty are the pictures in 
Tarragona Cathedral. Very little is known about Serafi. 
He is said to have been a Greek and signed as ‘‘ The Greek.”’ 
It is most extraordinary to find two painters of the same time 
in Spain calling themselves ‘‘ El Greco.”” Did Pere Serafi 
come to Spain from Crete and Rome like, and perhaps in the 
company of, Domenico Theotocopulos? He was certainly 
no disciple, and appears to have been a few years the elder 
of the two. The grace and charm of his Nativity in 
Tarragona Cathedral is in the manner rather of Alonso Cano 
than of the great Domenico, and forms an interesting com- 
parison and contrast with the latter’s Nativity at Valencia. 
We shall surely hear more of Pere Serafi, painter. Now 
that attention has been attracted to his work, fresh documents 
will almost certainly come to light.. His poems, published in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, and twice in the 
nineteenth, are charmingly light and fresh. Witness the 
Canco which Angelo Poliziano a century earlier would not 
have disdained to write. It begins: 

Si ’m levi de bon mati 
Y ani-m-en tota soleta 
Y entri-m-en dins mon jardi 
De matinet, 
L’ayre dolcet la fa rira riret, 
Per cullir la violeta. 
A. F. G. B. 
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L’ATELIER DE MaARIE-CLAIRE. Par Marguerite Audoux. 
(Paris, Fasquelle. 5fr. 75.) 


DRESSMAKER’S shop somewhere off the Avenue 
du Maine, fashionable, indeed, but never pros- 
perous—for the patronne is too timid to claim 

her dues, too generous to refuse employment to an applicant 
poorer than herself; a group of girls in the workshop, 
plying their machines, chattering, laughing, quarrelling, 
singing, sitting sometimes through the winter night to 
finish an important order, or hurrying down the stone 
stairway at the stroke of five to their supper of dry bread 
and soup; here and there, at long intervals, a death 
or a marriage, falling upon the scene like the shadow 
of an event, which passes and leaves no trace, or hardly 
a trace: a gap soon filled, a little sorrow, which serves 
to deepen the tranquillity and courage of this small world. 

This is the stuff of which “ L’Atelier de Marie-Claire ” 
is made. It is a flimsy framework, as unsubstantial 
as a Goldoni comedy, but, in a way, as real. There is 
no continuous action, no story. There are many stories, 
a number of separately insignificant sketches, anecdotes, 
pictures, which are nevertheless given significance and a 
certain solidity by their subtly harmonious inter- 
relationship, by their economy of expression, and by 
two qualities apt to distinguish French from English 
fiction : relevance and clarity of detail. 

The result is a curiously complete ocular impression, 
an effect of the picturesque, which is heightened by 
Mme. Audoux’ frequent success in conveying an emotional 
fact by means of a visible action or movement. For 
example, at the funeral of Jacques’ lover: ‘“‘ We had 
great difficulty in following the hearse; but Jacques, 
who was walking immediately behind it, kept his hand 
upon the coffin as if to prevent it from being jolted so 
roughly.”’ Or again, in another context : “‘ Mme. Dalignac 
laughed, and stretched her open hand towards her husband. 
The affectionate gesture was at the same time so protec- 
tive, that Dalignac bowed his head as if her hand were 
really touching him, and he could lean upon it for support.” 

That is the writer’s method throughout. Her restraint, 
her formality, her almost glacial brilliance, are able to 
give artistic value to a subject which might easily, with 
a writer less gifted and less painstaking than herself, 
have become insipid and sentimental. Indeed, the 
accomplished ease of Mme. Audoux’ writing belies 
her lack of experience. She never reflects upon a situa- 
tion ; she presents it. The tragedy of a life is contained 
in the one sentence spoken by an old woman as she sees 
the open window of the cottage where she might have 
lived: ‘‘ We too,” she whispers, “‘ would have kept the 
window open upon the garden.” 

In this way, then, with admirable fitness and relevance 
of detail, with deliberate and conscious detachment, 
the mosaic of small scenes is pieced together and presented 
to us. It is excellently done; but—the question 
remains—was it worth doing? Is it enough to have 
given life to these repressed, almost passionless, creatures, 
so closely encircled by the boundaries of their tiny world ? 
Closing the book, we know them all: Bouledogue with 
her sulks and her sarcastic tongue ; Bergeounette dreaming, 
as she sews, of her native South and of the sea ; Duretour, 
a bad needlewoman, but so gay that the patronne cannot 
but retain her; ancient Herminie, whose thin small 
voice reaches no further than the window. We know 
them all, and love them for their courage and their mutual 
good-fellowship. They make a charming picture, to 
look at for a moment, and to forget. But, such as they 
are, they are very pleasant to look upon. And the ability 
to give such pleasure is art, indeed, but not great art. 

A. DES. 
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LITERATURE AND PRESENT-DAY 


RUSSIA 
II. 


OR let us forget that though Balzac’s ‘‘ Poor Relations,”’ 
Gogol’s ‘‘ Dead Souls,’’ ‘“‘ The Pickwick Papers,’’ are 
essentially books that describe conditions of actual 

life, there is hidden in them a great and imperishable lesson 
which the best university cannot provide, and which an 
average man will not have learnt so exactly or so clearly after 
fifty years of hard-working life. 

The habitual is not always banal, for it is habitual for man 
to be consumed in the hell fire of his vocation, and this self- 
consumption is always beautiful and necessary, as it is instruc- 
tive for those who timidly smoulder all their life long, without 
blazing up in the bright flame that destroys the man and 
illuminates the mysteries of his spirit. 

Human errors are not so characteristic of the art of the word 
and image; more characteristic is its longing to raise 
man above the external conditions of existence, to free him 
from the fetters of the degrading actuality, to show him to 
himself not as the slave, but as the lord of circumstance, the 
free creator of Iffe, and in this sense literature is ever revolu- 
tionary. 

By the mighty effort of genius rising above all circumstances 
of actuality, saturated with the spirit of humanity, kindling 
its hatred from the excess of passionate love, fine litera- 
ture, prose and poetry, is our great vindication, and not our 
condemnation. It knows that there are no guilty—although 
everything is in man, everything is from man. The cruel 
contradictions of life that arouse the enmity and hatred of 
nations, classes, individuals, are to literature only an inveterate 
error, and she believes that the ennobled will of men can and 
must destroy all errors, all that which, arresting the free 
development of the spirit, delivers man into the power of 
animal instincts. 

When you look closely into the mighty stream of 
creative energy embodied in the word and image, you feel 
and believe that the great purpose of this stream is to wash 
away for ever all the differences between races, nations, classes, 
and, by freeing men from the hard burden of the struggle 
with each other, to direct all their forces to the struggle with 
the mysterious forces of nature. And it seems that then the 
art of the word and image is and will be the religion of all 
mankind—a religion that absorbs everything that is written 
in the sacred writings of ancient India, in the Zend-Avesta, in 
the Gospels and Koran. 

This, in a rough and superficial outline, is the attitude to 
literature which—without prejudice to individual deviations 
to one or another side—is professed by the group of workers 
of ‘“‘ World Literature,’’ organized under the People’s Com- 
missary for Instruction with the object of publishing the 
works of the most considerable writers of England, America, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Scandinavia, 
Hungary, etc. 

As may be seen from the accompanying list, the publishing 
company ‘‘ World Literature’ has now—as the beginning 
of its activity—made a selection from the works published 
in various countries since the end of the eighteenth centuiy 
until our days, from the beginning of the Great French Revo- 
lution to the Great Russian Revolution. Thus the Russian 
citizen will have at his disposal all the treasures of poetry and 
artistic prose created during a century and a half of the 
intense spiritual creation of Europe. 

Together the books will form an extensive historico-literary 
anthology which will give the reader the possibility of widely 
acquainting himself with the rise, creative work and fall of 
literary schools, with the development of the technique of 
poetry and prose, with the mutual influences of the literatures 
of different nations, and, generally, with the whole movement 
of literary evolution in its historic continuity—from Voltaire 
to Anatole France, from Richardson to Wells, from Goethe 
to Hauptmann, and so on. 

This series of books is designed for popular education, and 
is intended for readers desirous of studying the history of 
literary creation in the interval between the two revolutions. 
The books will be accompanied by introductions, biographies 
of the authors, outlines of the epoch which has given rise to 
each several school, group or work, a historico-literary com- 
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mentary and bibliographical notes. It is intended to publish 
more than 1,500 such books, each of about 320 numbered 
pages. 4 

Later on ‘‘ World Literature”’ intends to acquaint the 
Russian people with the literatures of the Middle Ages, with the 
literature of Russia and other Slavonic countries, as well as 
with the imaged thought and word creation of the East, with 
the fine literature of India, Persia, China, Japan, and the 
Arabs. 

Simultaneously with this series will be published a series 
of brochures intended for the widest circulation among the 
masses. The brochures will contain the most outstanding 
things in the literature of Europe and America, and will be 
accompanied by biographies, notes, sociological sketches, etc. 

As it enters with determination upon the road of spiritual 
union with the peoples of Europe and Asia, the Russian 
people in all its mass must know the peculiarities of the 
history, social life, and psychology of these nations and races, 
together with whom it now aspires to build up new torms of 
social existence. 

Literature, the living and imaged history of the exploits 
and errors, of the exceilences and failures of our ancestors, 
possessing the mighty power of influencing the organization 
of thought, of refining the crudity of the instincts, educating 
the will, must finally fulfil her planetary r6le—the réle of the 
power which most firmly and most intimately unites the 
peoples by the consciousness of their sufferings and longings. 
by the consciousness of the community of their desire for the 
happiness of a life that is beautiful and free. 

The object of the brochures is to acquaint the reader from the 
masses as fully as possible with the ways of life of the peoples 
of Europe and America, to show the community and variety 
of their ideas, aspirations, customs—to prepare the Russian 
reader to gain the knowledge of the world and oi men 
which is so generously and vitally presented by artistic 
literature, and through which the mutual understanding of 
different-speaking peoples is most easily achieved. 

The domain of literary creation is the International of the 
spirit, and in our day, when the idea of the brotherhood of the 
peoples, of the social International, is visibly being trans- 
formed into reality, into necessity, we are bound to strain 
every effort in order that the assimilation of the salutary 
idea of universal brotherhood should be carried on with the 
utmost speed, and penetrate into the depths of the mind and 
will of the masses. 

The wider his knowledge, the more perfect is man; the 
keener and more eager man’s interest in his fellow-men, the 
quicker will be accomplished the process of fusion of the good 
creative elements into one united power, the quicker we shall 
pass through our stations of the cross to the universal festival 
of mutual understanding, respect, brotherhood—to our own 

lory. 

. order to make reading attractive to uneducated people, 
the series of brochures will include books of an external interest, 
stories with complicated plots, amusing, humorous stories, 
historical novels, tales of adventure, etc. 

The brochures will be published in a chronological order, so 
that even the readers from the masses should be enabled to trace 
clearly the process of the spiritual development of Europe— 
from the Great Revolution until our tragic days. It is pro- 
posed to publish between three and five thousand brochures, 
each containing 32-64 numbered pages. 

In its extent this great publishing scheme is unique -in 
Europe. 

The honour of realizing this undertaking belongs to the 
creative forces of the Russian Revolution—of the revolution 
whose enemies consider it ‘‘ the rising of barbarians.’’ In 
beginning such a responsible and vast work of culture in the 
very first year of its activity, in circumstances difficult beyond 
description, the Russian people has the right to say that it 
is erecting a monument to itself worthy of itself. 

After the criminal and accursed slaughter ignominiously 
called forth by men intoxicated with their passionate 
worship of the fat Yellow Devil of gold, after the bloody 
tempest of malice and hatred, nothing could be more oppoi- 
tune than to present the wide picture of spiritual creation. 
At the festival of the brute and the beast let men remember 
all that is truly human that the ages have taught us, that 
genius and talent have taught the world, 

Maxim Gorky, 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


*Ward (Stephen). THE Ways or Lire: a study in ethics. 
Milford, 1920. 8 in. 127 pp., 6/6 n. 170.4 
See review, p. 766. 


200 RELIGION. 


Cannan (Gilbert). THE RELEASE OF THE Sout. Chapman & 
Hall, 1920. 74 in. 197 pp., 5/ n. 212 
See review, p. 764. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Crotch (W. Walter). INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY—AND THE WAY 

Out. Hutchinson, 1920. 8 in. 140 pp., 2/6n. 331 

To affirm that the author states his case capably and puts 
forward telling arguments in its favour, does not imply agree- 
ment with all that he advances. Premising that the English 
worker has lost his zeal and gaiety, and is generally dissatisfied, 

Mr. Crotch discusses the causes of this discontent, and, 

endeavours to find remedies. That the working man is now 

separated by a wide gulf from his employer, that he has become 
part of a machine, that his toil yields products with neither 
character nor individuality, and that there is a huge disparity 
between the employee’s and employer’s rewards, are in Mr. 

Crotch’s judgment, among the main causes of the discontent. 

Some of the remedies suggested are an early solution of the 

housing problem; payment on a piece-work basis; greater 

facilities for social intercourse and amusements; and less 
outside interference with the long-established habits of the 
workers. 

Findlay (J. J.). AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY FOR SOCIAL 
WoRKERS AND GENERAL READERS. Manchester Univ. 
Press (Longmans), 1920. 8 in. 316 pp. apps. index, 
6/ n. 302 

The central theme of sociology, as conceived by Professor 

Findlay and lucidly expounded in this excellent introduction 
to a comparatively new, extremely comprehensive, but 
somewhat elusive science, is ‘‘ the definition of social groups, 
their classification and their relations to each other.’’ The 
treatment is systematic, though some problems of considerable 
importance, such as the institution of land tenure, have had 
to be omitted. The first five chapters are devoted to prin- 
ciples. The second part relates to types of social grouping, 
such as family, state, religion, and occupation. In the 
third part, which is concerned with organization, the positions 
of the leader, the official, and the representative, are dis- 
cussed ; and there is an analysis of the instinct of loyalty. 
One of the author’s conclusions is that “‘ we can only maintain 
the State by maintaining also in due proportion our allegiance 
to other social groups.”’ Professor Findlay dissents altogether 
from the view that the State will become the foster-parent 
of the future, or that evolution will diminish the value of the 
family. A valuable part of his book is the admirable list 
of references to contemporary and other authorities. 

*Heatley (D. P.). Diplomacy AND THE STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELations. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 
8 in. 310 pp. bibliog. apps. index, 7/6 n. 341.7 

A valuable and scholarly work in which diplomacy and 
the conduct of foreign policy are portrayed from the stand- 
point of history. The author shows how they have been 
analyzed and appraised by representative writers; and the 
numerous sources from which the knowledge thus acquired 
may be supplemented are clearly indicated. Sections of 
the book deal with the literature of international relations ; 
with controversial subjects, such as sea-power ; with treaties, 
maps, international law and ethics ; and the like. 
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Herbert (Sydney), NATIONALITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
Methuen, [1920]. 8 in. 183 pp. index, 5/ n. 320.158 

In this careful study the author stresses the distinction 
between race and nationality, and defines the latter as “a 
form of consciousness of kind, related to a definite home- 
country, which binds men together irrespective of political 
allegiance and opinions, religious beliefs, and economic 
interests.” A nation, declares Mr. Herbert, is “a social 
group, bound together by a consciousness of kind which 
springs from the tradition evoked by the group’s historic 
past, and is directly related to a definite home-country.”’ 
The conclusion expressed in the final chapter is Professor 
A. E. Zimmern’s, namely, that nationality is ‘‘ not a political 
question at all It is primarily and essentially a 
spiritual question, and, in particular, an educational question.’” 
To a social group it is what personality is to an individual. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Ashton (William). THe Evotution oF aA Coast-LinE: 
Barrow to Aberystwyth and the Isle of Man, with notes 
on lost towns, submarine discoveries, etc. maps, il. 
Stanford, 1920. 8 in. 314 pp., index, 10/ n. 551.36 
Ina previous book, ‘‘ The Battle of Land and Sea,’’ theauthor 
described the changes that have occurred in a smaller section 
of the West Coast. This is a full, physiographical account of 
widespread erosion and considerable accretions which are 
going on now and have resulted in vast alterations of river- 
courses as well as the coast, even in historical times. 
Ptolemy’s Belisama is identified with the Ribble or the Mersey ; 
the problems of the site of Portus Setantii, and how Harlech 
was reached by the sea; the legend of the drowned palace 
and demesne supposed to be represented by the bank of 
Llys Helig, andthe story of Seithenyn’s delinquency and the 
loss of Cantref Gwaelod, are among the absorbing questions 
treated with much illuminating detail by Mr. Ashton. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


*Jenkins (J. T.). THe Sea FisHERIES. Constable, 1920. 

10 in. 332 pp. il. maps, apps. bibliog. index, 24/ n. 
639.2 
A substantial and copiously-illustrated volume, the author 
of which is professionally associated with the Lancashire and 
Western Sea Fisheries Joint Committee. Dr. Jenkins describes 
from personal knowledge the mystery of the fishers’ craft. 
An account is given of the methods of fishing adopted in the 
North Sea; and the narrative deals with the rise of the 
herring fisheries, as well as with the development of steam 
trawling. Public fisheries for shellfish are described ; and an 
important chapter deals with individual fish, such as the sole, 
plaice, haddock, and herring. Foreign and colonial fisheries 
are considered in the last chapter. The volume is full of 

information. 
700 FINE ARTS. 
Croce (Benedetto), Nuovr Saccr pr Estetica. Bari, 
Laterza & Figli, 1920. 9 in. 328 pp. indexes, paper, 
14 lire. 701 
See review, p. 779. 


Ives (Herbert E.). AIRPLANE PuoToGRaPHy. Lippincott 
[1920]. 8 in. 422 pp. il. index, 18/ n. 770 
Every reader of books dealing with the great war—and who 
has been able to avoid them ?—is aware of the rapid develop 
ment of airplane photography during the years of conflict, 
and of the outstanding importance, from a military point of 
view, which this art came to possess. For mapping and other 
purposes its usefulness will extend ; and the author, who treats 
his subject, so far as possible, as a branch of scientific photo- 
graphy, has produced a book likely to be of service, noi only 
to readers interested in the military aspects of airplane photo- 
graphy, but also to those whose thoughts are directed towards 
peace-time applications of this fascinating department oft 
photographic work. A suggestive chapter deals with future 
developments in apparatus and methods. 


800 LITERATURE. 
Clark (Theodora). Witp Birp: A play in Three Acts. 
Sidgwick & jackson, 1920. 7 in. 40 pp. 1/6 n. 822.9 
Most of the characters of this Maeterlinckian play are children 
—the family of a widowed queen driven out by a usurper— 
and, presumably, it is meant to be played by children. 
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*Gammer Gurton’s Nedle ; by Mr. S. Mr. of Art ; ed by H.F.B, 
Brett-Smith (‘‘ The Percy Reprints”). Oxford, Black- 
well, 1920. 8 in. 96 pp. app. 4/6 n. 822.29 

Rejecting the accepted claim of John Still, sometime 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, the editor thinks the author of the 
ancient comedy was William Stevenson, fellow of Christ’s, 
who was known to have written a play. This is an exact 
reprint, with a reproduction of the original title-page, a short 
introduction, notes, and emendations of the play recently 
presented by Dr. Boas at University College, London. 


Jones (David Boardman). Ametuysts: a series of social 
and ethical essays. Elkin Mathews, 1920. 7} in. 
243 pp., 7/6 n. 824.9 

The thoughts that rise unbidden in the stress of life, and 
even in the hurricane of war, are the substance of these 
essays or notes for essays. The author jotted them down in 
the meandering of a “‘ despised field ambulance ”’ in the wake 
of Deventer’s Horse. Two facts forced themselves on his 
mind: we do not comprehend the power of intuition in 
moulding our thoughts and in building up our lives; and 
subconsciousness is the worthiest part in us. The book 
provides serious thoughts for thoughtful readers. 


Lawrence (D. H.). Toucu anp Go: a play in three acts. 
Daniel, 1920. 8 in. 96 pp., 3/6 n. 822.9 
See review, p. 777. 


Moeller (Philip). MapamerE SAND, A BIOGRAPHICAL COMEDY. 
Heinemann, 1920. 74 in. 198 pp., 5/ n. 822.9 
See notice, p. 776. 
POETRY. 
Grantham (A. E.). THE WispoM oF AKHNATON. Lane, 19203 
74 in. 179 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
The figure of a ruler who believed in the infinite power of 
love in practical existence, as opposed to that of strife and 
racial antagonism, has a peculiar attraction for the modern 
imagination, which is beginning to recover from a surfeit 
of all that is antithetic to love. Mr. Grantham has employed 
such a figure, that of the Pharaoh Akhnaton, as the foundation 
of a dramatic poem, and his portrayal of the ruler who acts 
in defiance of his military chiefs is managed with a good deal 
of skill and entire sympathy. The Pharaoh’s idea of uniting 
all the tribes of the world in the worship of the one bountiful 
God leads in the end to a revolution, but his prophetic eloquence 
in face of the mob is such that the spirit of aggression is 
defeated. The verse is adequate throughout, and the climax 
might easily be made by stage presentation into an impressive 
spectacle. 
Holmes (Edmond). SoNNETS AND PoEMS: an anthology 
selected and arranged by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson, 1920. 9 in. 126 pp., 6/n. 821.9 
See notice, p. 761. 
Mackenzie (Dan). PRIDE 0’ RapLocu; and other poems. 
Elkin Mathews, 1920. 73 in. 63 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
‘Pride o’ Raploch”’ is a long narrative poem of a love 
that ended in tragedy. So far as a mere Southerner can 
understand it—for it is written in the most obscurely Scottish 
of tongues—it seems to be a well-told and well-written poem, 


Rutter (Owen). THE SonGc oF TiapaTHA. Fisher Unwin, 
1920. 7} in. 144 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
‘‘ Tiadatha’’ is a breezy way of saying ‘‘ Tired Arthur,”’ 
and his song is modelled very cleverly on Longfellow. The 
story is supposed to be that of many officers who were wealthy 
idlers in pre-war times, and who obtained commissions and 
experienced the fevers and fervours of army life in France 
and Salonica. The publisher claims in a note to the first 
English edition (the original publication was in the columns 
of the Orient Weekly, Salonica) that ‘‘ Tiadatha’”’ is a little 
epic of the great war. It is indeed an epic, if one can allow 
such a dignified title for a composition which is all gentle 
satire and kindly poking of fun at an essentially English 
type, and yet without any literary merit whatsoever. This 
latter fact, however, has not prevented, nor will it prevent, 
a large number of the Salonican army from treasuring Capt. 
Rutter’s verses. 
Sieveking (L. de Giberne). GLADSTONE BaGs AND MARMA- 
LADE. Cecil Palmer, 1920. 10 in. 49 pp., 3/6n. 821.9 
This concoction is plainly the outcome of sheer high spirits. 
Mr. Sieveking has found in Mr. Alec Macdonald an artist 
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who is able to play up to him as wittily as did Mr. John Nash 
in the volume, ‘‘ Dressing-Gowns and Glue,” published 
last year. There does not seem, all the same, to be any 
particular reason why more of these mock-humorous verses, 
which most of us write at one time or another, should not 
be illustrated and issued after the same manner. An example 
of Mr. Sieveking’s work is ‘“‘ Lyric Bowwowesque,” with its 
opening lines—a good specimen of his standard— 

I wandered round and round and round 

Along the cliffs, along the sand, 

I trod the faded crinkled ground 

(The moonbeams uttered not a sound)— 
and much stressing of the fact that the sea simply wagged 
its tail at the poet. The second half of the volume is a 
satirical production of a novel on modern lines, but the 
humorous vein wears thinner and thinner. 


FICTION. 


*Audoux (Marguerite). L’ATELIER DE MARIE-“LaIRE. Paris, 
Fasquelle, 1920. 74in. 259 pp. paper, 5 fr. 75. 843.9 

See review, p. 780. 

Barcynska (The Countess). Pretty DEear. Hurst & Blackett, 
1920. 74} in. 314 pp., 7/6n. 

The title-rdéle is filled by a charming heroine who has been 
washed up by the sea sixteen years before the story opens. 
Adopted by the eccentric Henry Eton, who taught her nothing 
but natural knowledge, Pretty Dear is remarkably artless ; 
a little too artless, indeed, to seem real—in this world, at all 
events. She is fortunate in her circle of acquaintances, 
succeeds to an enormous fortune, and generally ‘‘ falls on her 
feet.’ The author’s experience as a writer of eminently 
readable fiction enables her thoroughly to enlist the reader’s 
interest in this wild-flower heroine, whose lot in life is evidently 
destined to be very comfortable. 


*Farjeon (Eleanor). GyPSy AND GINGER. With illustrations 
by C. E. Brock. Dent, 1920. 7} in. 151 pp., 5/n. 

When Gypsy and Ginger got married, Gypsy (the gentle- 
man) proposes that they build a little house, with only one 
room, but two doors—one door his, and the other hers. 
‘‘ When the weather is fine you will come out of your door 
while I stay inside and cook the sausages, and when it is bad 
I will come out of my door while you go in and make the tea. 
And all the people will give us pennies for telling them what 
the weather is.’’ Ginger had always loved and often admired 
Gypsy ; but on hearing the above brilliant plan for embarking 
on married life ‘‘ she almost respected him.’”’ Miss Farjeon’s 
story retains this level of the quaint whimsicality which 
grown-ups and young people alike find enjoyment in; 
when Ginger expresses the fear that Gypsy’s suggestion 
will not permit husband and wife to meet very often, he 
asks her to ‘“ think how jolly it would be to wave to each 
other.’’ The book tells how the plan worked out in relation 
not merely to housekeeping, but to friends and strangers. 
It is wholly delightful, and will enhance Miss Farjeon’s 
reputation in a form of story-telling that she can do with as 
much charm in prose as hitherto in verse. 


Fowler (Ellen Thorneycroft), Beauty anp Banps. Con- 
stable, 1920. 74 in. 357 pp., 7/6 n. 

Mrs. Felkin has once more resorted to that device of mistaken 
identity which she employed in ‘‘ A Double Thread.” The 
conditions are here considerably altered, but not, we think, 
in the direction of greater probability. The author’s store of 
generalizations, concerning the human maleand female, has been 
extended to cover the mentality of spinsters, to whom, it 
seems, ‘‘ every man is more or less a hero or a villain.”” Her 
devout matrons are now pillars of the Establishment, not, 
as in her earlier books, of Wesleyanism. Her criticism of life 
remains, as always, good-natured and mildly amusing. 
Hartley (Olga). Anne. Heinemann, 1920. 7} in. 342 ppP., 

7/6 &. 

In this story dealing with rationalism, Roman Catholicism, 
moral standards of husbands and wives, and kindred topics, 
the most agreeable and natural personage is the struggling 
journalist John Halliday, who takes under his wing the 
hoydenish and unstable Anne O’Shaughnessy (aged 15), 
immediately after her father’s death. Anne’s future sister- 
in-law, Francesca, is a likeable character: but the heroine 
herself is difficult to understand, almost to the end of the 





book. Her husband does not attract the reader, whose 
chief regret is that the author sees fit to kill off ‘‘ poor old 
Joha.” 


McDougall (Morris)} THE SHADOW OF THE MosQuE: aA 
TALE OF OccUPIED Mesopotamia. Hurst & Blackett 
{1920}. 74 in. 320 pp., 7/6 n. 

A pleasant and successful “‘ first novel,’”’ in which the author 
depicts a Mesopotamian town where the hero, Captain Galt, 
Political Officer, effects a number of sanitary and other 
improvements, and becomes popular with the inhabitants. 
Difficulties arise, owing to Galt’s championship of a girl who 
is pestered by the unwelcome attentions of a powerful Arab 
sheikh. The unconventional shepherdess-heroine is the 
leading figure in a pretty love idyll ; and skilful Oriental colour- 
ing imbues the whole of the book. Mr. McDougall has given 
us a Savoury haggis, and his work is distinctly promising. 





Rhodes (Hylda). Or FIneRCtay. Long [1920]. 8 in. 320 pp. 
7/n. 

Reminiscences of Hardy, Kipling and Baring-Gould are 
easily discernible in this innocuously agreeable tale. The 
scene is laid in a moorland parish, and the characters include 
an ideal rector and rector’s daughter, a high-souled gipsy 
girl with objectionable male encumbrances, and a half-crazy 
collector of authentic idols ‘‘ besmeared with blood of human 
sacrifice, and parents’ tears.”’ There are three or four love 
affairs, of which only one ends happily, and the interest is 
varied by some sufficiently stirring adventures. 


Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath). Ture Buriep ToRcu. 
Parsons, 1920. 8 in. 306 pp., 7/ n. 

Sometimes in our fiction-reading we have to prepare ourselves 
for a double-barrelled dose of adeptness. The authors of 
‘“The Buried Torch’ do not fail us. As we follow their 
sensational narrative, with its heroine, Nance Winter, and its 
villain, Leopold Lazarus, we have the feeling that Miss 
Stanton and Mr. Hosken are as breathless as we are; that 
their chapters are done in turn at a reckless speed, one writer 
exhausted and down, and the other coming up, fresh and 
more determined than ever. Sometimes one of them attempts 
a deviation, but he (or she) is kept sternly in check by the 
other. ‘‘ She looked down on the calm face [of a friend who 
an instant eariier has died suddenly] fora moment. ‘ Boy,’ 
she said, with a woman’s innate comprehension, ‘he looks 
like a man whose life has been passed in the shadows.’ ”’ 
Then come the inevitable asterisks, like a hand lapped over 
the mouth, and the curt statement (made, if one may fairly 
guess, by the stern one) that ‘“‘ The next morning Gellert’s 
servants telephoned to Nance that he was dead.” 


Tyler (Philippa). THE Manaton Disaster. Heath Cranton, 
1920. 7} in. 299 pp., 6/9 r. 

In the final chapter Linden, the heroine, finds ‘“‘ the long- 
awaited kiss even more wonderful than she had anticipated.” 
That is perhaps because she had a good deal to go through 
in the way of adventure, misunderstanding, and hardship 
before she reached it. Indeed, the author does not attach 
to the kiss a tithe of the importance that she attaches to 
even the most trivial incidents that can thicken and help 
on her most enthralling plot. 


Verona (Guido da). La Vie ComMMENCE DeEmaIN. Traduit 
de l'Italien par F. Le Hénaff. Paris, Calmann-Lévy 
[1920]. 74 in. 408 pp. paper, 4fr. 90. 853.9 

See notice, p. 780. 


Wynne (May). THE AmBITIONS OF JILL. Long {1920}. 
8 in. 254 pp., 7/n. 

Miss Wynne is well-known as a writer of historical, or 
pseudo-historical romances, and in the present instance, 
we think, she surpasses her usual level. She has placed the 
action in this century, thus obviating all necessity fora Wardour 
Street atmosphere ; and a conspiracy which has for its object 
the coronation of a French king, lineally descended from Louis 
XVI., provides an original and attractive motif. There is 
also a rather taking heroine, who, having come unexpectedly 
into a large fortune, and yearning after notoriety and excite- 
ment, entangles herself with the conspirators, and is thus 
exposed to dangers, matrimonial and otherwise. All, how- 
ever, ends happily. 
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920 BIOGRAPHY. 


*Lovett (William). LirzE AND STRUGGLES OF WILLIAM LoveETT, 
In His Pursuit oF BREAD, KNOWLEDGE, AND FREEDOMS 
With some short account of the different associations 
he belonged to, and of the opinions he entertained (‘‘ Bohn’s 
Popular Library: Social-Economic Section,” 82, 83). 
Bell, 1920. 2vols. 7 in. 278, 236 pp., 2/4 n. each. 920 

Mr. R. H. Tawney contributes a useful introduction to this 
serviceable reprint of the autobiography of Lovett, whose 
valuable spadework in the cause of reform, as Founder and 

Secretary of the London Working Men’s Association, Secretary 

of the Chartist Convention of 1839, and holder of important 

offices in similar bodies, is at the present time worthy as 
close study as are the records of more recent efforts on behalf 

of the masses. wet By ants sR tegg as Ogg 2 

*Owen (Robert), THe Lire oF ROBERT OWEN. By himself. 
With an introduction by M. Beer (‘‘ Bohn’s Popular 
Library : Social-Economic Section’’). Bell, 1920. 7 in. 
368 pp. bibliog. index, 2/4 n. 920 

This serviceable reprint from the original edition of Owen’s 
autobiography, which was published in 1857-8, will be heartily 
welcomed by sociologists, students of economics, and general 
readers interested in the history of social experiments. The 
original edition has been out of print for many years. 


Roosevelt (Theodore). 

*Thayer (William Roscoe). THEODORE ROOSEVELT: an 
intimate biography. Constable [1920]. 9 in. 487 pp. il. 
pors. index, 24/ n. 920 

See review, p. 762, 


930-993 HISTORY. 


A SoctaL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
203 pp. 
942.07-8 


*Rees (J. F.). 
ENGLAND, 1815-1918. Methuen [1920]. 8 in. 
apps. index, 5/n. 

See review, p. 762. 





Booksellers & Catalogues 


LUZAGC & Ci» 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 


New and second-hand, thousands in stock. Catalogues issued. 
LUZAC’S ORIENTAL LIST, a re current literature concerning 
the East, published quarterly, Annual} subscription, 3s. post free. 

48, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 (opposite the British Museum). 

Phone 1462 Museum. Telegrams ‘‘Obfirmate. Westcent, London.’ 

















HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 

Burma, published under the authority of the Secretary 

of State for India in Council, medium 8vo. with Text Illustration 

and four plates. Diptera Brachycera, Vol. I, 35s. London. 

Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co.; Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half 
prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 
finest stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 
W. &G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 











Authors’ Agents, etc. 


IBRARY WORK IN VIENNA.—Copies, extracts, trans- 
lations trom MSS., scarce books, local periodicals, and 
other materials to supplement English literary and _ historical 
research, can be supplied by resident. Also bibliographical 
questions attended to, second-hand books searched for, etc.— 
Particulars of work requifed and terms to Dr. M. N., c/o T. H. 
Keell, 445, High Road, London, N.W.10. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Cwancery Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 

markets.— Write MANAGER, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 
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